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THE SHEPHERDS OF ARCADIA. 


Our opening plate is one of unusual interest. 
It pourtrays most faithfully the scene, as the fol-| 
lowing description fully proves. 

Nicnoias Pousstn—-a leading glory of the) 
French school—was born in the village of An- 
delys, in Normandy, in 1594. He acquired,.in 


Rome, a knowledge of the art in which he has | 


obtained a renown so famous and imperishable ; 
and in that city he died in 1665. His genius is | 
exhibited more in design than in color; and the 


conceptions of his mind are far more original and, 


excellent than is the execution of his hand. He 
produced few works on a large scale, his produc- | 
tions being, for the most part, easel pictures. || 
Theearlier produce of his pencil consisted chiefly | 


of Bacchanals, Satyrs, and Nymphs; and it is | 
said that his more chastened works were created || 


in consequence of the advice of Pope Clement IX. 
that the painter should strive to convey moral 
lessons by means of his art. The result was the 


production of three pictures—* The Turmoils of 


Htiuman Life,” ** Truth discovered by Time,” 
and the “Shepherds of Arcadia ;” his object in 
the last named composition being to associate 


with the smiling loveliness and perpetual joys of 
Arcadia the memory that Death was everywhere | 


present, as the inevitable lot of humanity. ‘The 
poetical beauties of * Arcadia,” and the unso- 
phisticated bliss of its inhabitants, are subjects 


familiar to all readers; the name, commemorated | 


a3 it has been by poets and painters, of all ages 
‘ind countries, instantly conveys to the mind ideas | 
of perfect bliss in rural and pastoral life. ‘The 
great artist manifested, therefore, much originality | 
of thought in departing from the path in which 
his predecessors had trodden for centuries. 
“You know Arcadia,” he would appear to say; 
“you represent it to yourselves as pouring out a 
perennial stream of joy and happiness: come, 
look upon death in this place !—death, as else- 
where, with its cold monotony, its stern, sad 
solitude!” In fact, it is from the contrast estab- 
lished between our preconceived notions of 
Arcadia, and the mournful aspect of the picture 


that Poussin has produced the strongest eflect— | 


here is no festivity that would offend the spirit of | 
quietude which seems to brood around, and which | 
renders the idea of death so striking. 


|| scape is wild, even to sterility—no habitations, no 
| flocks are seen—some trees surround the tomb— 
elsewhere nothing attracts the view ; no movement 

| disturbs the attention. Before the shepherds had 
arrived, the tomb had been forsaken, perhaps 

unknown; they, at least, had never heard of it, 
|| since they require even an explanation of its 
inscription; yet this forgotten being, whose 
remembrance was already effaced from earth, had 
| once been as they—a shepherd, young, and, like 
| themselves, loving and beloved. 

Three shepherds and a shepherdess form the 
group One a man of mature age, points to the 
inscriptions, kneeling on theground. He explains 
\the characters of his companions, and proba- 
‘bly relates the history of him who sleeps beneath. 
The shepherd to the left stands leaning against 
the tomb, absorbed in attention to the tale, whilst 
_a tender feeling of pity is observable in his coun- 


‘tenance. To the right, the third shepherd 
reclines, with his face turned towards the young 
shepherdess, who stands, partly leaning on him, 
while he directs her attention to the lines engraved 
upon the stone. 

Such is the power of associating a natural 
action with a profound sentiment that a train of 
thought is awakened in the mind of the spectator 
by a scene so very limited and so very simple. 
The various expressions are in perfect harmony 
with the point of the whole—they are alike calm 
and touching, and trueto nature. The woman’s 
face is of rare beauty, but unlabored and unaffec- 
‘ted; the charm of the countenance is its sweet- 
ness and inteusity—the draperies offer flowing 
| outlines, and notwithstanding some inaccuracies 
jin the drawing, (particularly observable in the 
| limbs of the shepherd standing to the left,) the 
style is throughout pure, noble, and graceful. 
The original picture is one of the most valuable 
acquisitions of the Louver. 


| 








Ir is curious to observe the triumph of slight 
incidents over the mind; and what incredible 
weight they inave in forming and governing our 
opinions, both of men and things; that trifles 
light as air shall waft a belief into the soul, and 





plant it so immoveable within it, that Euclid’s 
'| demonstrations, could they be brought to batter 
it in breach, should not all have power to over- 





The land- |' throw it. 
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INEZ.* 
A TALE OF GRENADA. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE VAULT. 
Niegur was descending on Grenada, and the 
Santon stood in one of those large subterranean | 
spartments formed by the early kings as a last| 
resort in pursuit or peril. 
It was a dark and solemn place, meet for the | 


tenancy of him who pretended to the converse |, 


| 


with hidden spirits, and in character with the) 


portentous ceremonies it was about to witness. 


\ suspended lamp dimly lit the recesses of the | 


apartment where amid thick darkness figures 
seemed to move as in obedience to their master’s 


| 
i} 


the Future reserved for himself and kingdom, 


eall, and as the light fell brokenly upon his snowy | 


hair and features, to which the attenuation of) 
age lent an unnatural projection, and the wan’ 
glare of the lamp a death-like pallor, he realized | 
the conception of one risen from the dead to! 
mingle with the terrors of midnight mysteries 
the tidings of the grave. He stood attentively 


perusing a scroll in the Arabic character; bis 


listracted therefiom by a 


attention frequently « 
small fire which burned near him, into which he 


vecasionally threw some ingredient, which 


instantly diffused a Turid light throughout the) 


vault. Exposed to the reflection of the flame, 
snd supported by the wali stood a small mirror, | 
over the 
shadows arrested the attention ef the Santon. 


whose surface quick transition of 
«The spell worketh well!" he murmured, his 
eyes fixed on the mirror, their light as spirit-like 
ind lurid as that reflected fromthe flame; **Allah 
hath not deceived his servant. The scales of 
} 


mortal vision have fallen from mine eyes, and a} 


W 


light breaks on them, strong as the burst of morn | 


on the mountain-top. If have seen it and age) 
cannoterr. The spirits of the dead have passed | 
before me, and they have communed with me of! 
the dark secrets the grave hath shown them. 
The vast Future has been spread before them as | 
‘map, on which were drawn the fates of men| 
aud empires; and when I have spoken with them | 








my dreams and the wailings of the Moslem 
| butchered by the Christian sword, have startled 
_ me from sleep, like the trump of Azraél on the 


storm of midnight. Wo! wo! tothe Faithful! 


. Have I not seen this night the fate of Alhama?” 


Kindled by the delusions of inspiration and the 
acquaintance with the Future he supposed it to 


confer, the old man knelt by the side of the 
flame, intently watching its operation on the sur- 


face of the mirror. A footstep in the vault fell 
on his ear; he looked up and encountered the 
fierce glance of Muley Hassam. 

As they stood thus, it required but little ima- 
gination to realize the superb midnight picture 
Monarch of Israel and the Witch of 
Endor. The keen and interrogating glance of 
Muley aptly associated itself with the terrors ot 
Saul which urged him to inquire into the fate 


of the 


while the kneeling attitude of the Santon—his 
haggard face, upon whose every feature death 
seemed to have set his icy seal; the ghastly light 
of the shooting flame, weak and lurid, as though 
it were kindled in that world of whose mysteries 
it was minister—all impressed the mind with the 
image of a king who felt his sovereignty deciin- 
ing, and who dared to support the decay of 
earthly power by resources borrowed from super- 
natural agency. 

“Oli! King, live for ever!’ 

“What of the Christian?” replied the king, 
abruptly. 

“Thy servant’s soul hath been amid the 
shadows of the future, and recketh not for the 
things of earth: answered the Santon. 


’ said the Santon. 


“She hath escaped my power,” rejoined the 
king: **her dungeon is empty. Truly said’st 


thou Grenada totters. Clristian captives within 


| her walls, whom the successful example of that 


girl may stimulate to further outrage. Speak. 
holy man! What of the Future?” 

“The voice of the Prophet hath been in my 
dreams, and his finger hath written characters it 
may not be for his servant to show the King.” 

“The signs of the stars are alike for the eyes 


of kings as for those of holy men,” replied Mu- 


| 


j 


, . . { 
i could read my answer in the cold light which 
cleamed in every eye, and the movement of the || knee, flung some more of the mystic compound 
tleshless lip, which frameth aspeech unknown to | into the fire, and with quivering finger, pointed 


mortal earsave mine. 


ley, anxious to rend the veil which concealed the 
fate of his kingdom. ‘Speak, Santon, thou art 
the oracle of Allah.” 

The old man rose with feeble step from his 


Holy Prophet! thou hast} to the mirror, over which a dark mist, at first 


shown me Grenada’sdoom; ber fires have lighted |) slowly passing, like dew dissolved in the gather- 


* Continued from 244. 





ing strength of sun-light, at length gave way to 


. stable and visible impressions. 
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“ What hast thou conjured up?” exclaimed 
Muley, falling back, his eyes starting from their 
sockets with fear, and his hand upon his jewelled 
cimeter. 

“ Fate!” veplied the old man, and as he spoke 
his eyes gleamed with the unnatural lustre of the 
inspired enthusiast, and his whole frame trembled 


as under the influence of that supernatural com- | 


munion indicated by his prophetic power. 

The fableau rose visibly upon the polished 
mirror. It represenied a Moorish fortress; the 
Cross was waving on its battlements, gleaming 
with the casqne and corslet of the Christian host, 
and its base was begirt by turbaned Moors, their 
hands in chains, the head declined upon the 
breast, and the whole attitude indicating humi- 
liation and defeat. 

The representation gradually died away, as 
fades a distant landscape in descending mist, and 
the mirror presented to the wild and frantic gaze 
of Muley Hassam a dull, ieaden surface. King 
and Santon exchanged silent glances, significant 
of their relative situations; a painful fear and 
inquiry marking the one, and a confidence blent 
with a more than a mortal dignity, the other. 

Presently vanished the dullness of the mirror, 
aud upon it appeared, as though written with a 
haad of fire, the celebrated words— Ay de mi 
Athama!” in Arabic. =e words disappeared 
as the preceding. 


“Is this the edict of Fate! Hath Allah writ 


thus in the stars?” at length inquired Muley, | 


infusing into his manner toward the Santon that 
reverential fear he felt for his disclosures. 

“Thy servant’s duty hath shown thee what his 
love might have concealed,” answered the 
Santon. 

“Then were thy words tue,” replied the 
the Vivarrambla, thou didst 
warn me of the vengeance of the Christian for 
the loss of Zahara. ‘Truly doth it peal upon the 


blast, and speak in every crumbling stone of Al- 


King, “when in 


, 


hama.’ 


“Oh, King,” returned the Santon, “the dreary 


images of battle, the flash, the peal and the groan | 


have made my sleepbut one wild, broken dream ; 
and ever as I prayed to Allah to shut from me 
the Future, the deep stillness of midnight was 
broken by the war-cry of thine enemy—* God 
and St. Jago!” 

“Canst thou say aught of 
maid?” said Muley, after a pause, “Or is the 
life of a king, surrounded by his peeple, a target 
for the point of every dagger, and his laws only 
objects of derision and incentives to crime ‘ig 


1 


the Christian 
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| ‘The Santon pointed once again to the mirror, 


‘fixing his eyes upon Muley; and there the latter 
beheld the image of a maiden kneeling, her eyes 
turned towards heaven, a smile of gratitude 
wreathing her lips for her liberty, and her hands 
locked in prayer, from which the manacles were 
represented as falling. 

“Huly Prophet!’ cried the King, his voice 
distorted almost to a scream with rage; “ Dost 
beard me thus, old man, and within my own 
walls?’ By the Kaaha! this may be jugglery of 
thine own, and not the lore of Fate thou hast 
conned ainid the stars! Is this mighty pile to be 
surrendered to the Christian without the flash of 
cimeter or peal of battle-cry? Am [ then a 
slave to that Fate, whose justice I dare not ques- 
tion and whose denunciations I cannot resist ? 
Thou wert the first to speak Grenada’s doom, 
old man! Beware its fate entangle itself not 
with thine!” 

“The stream of life is well-nigh parched 
these shrunken * answered the 
Santon, “and every flower which grows on life’s 
highway hath lost its bloom for eyes which the 
beckoning finger of death hath turned to the 
Why shonld we desire any longer to 


within veins,’ 


grave. 
gaze on earth, when the sun itself is a ball of 
darkness to the eyes of age!” 

How great a contrast between the King and 


_ Santon, as they stood side by side in that gloomy 


vault. Ambition, pride, the fear of failure and 
defeat, sanctioned, as it were by dim glimpses 
and stil! voicesfrom the Future; all the passions 
of a feeble and grovelling nature struggling with 
the habitual pride of the King—the fear of the 
inan trembling on his lip, and the offended ma- 
jesty of the monarch flashing from his eye; and 
the Santon, bent and decrepit with age, his bodily 
infirmity bespeaking the dereliction of every 
human fear and passion, the exhaustion of nature 
announcing the al] 
earthly hope, and his eyes, kindled as with the 


erasure of ambition and 
preter-buman light of his own sorcery, bent in 
vacancy onthe vast Future into which he was 
aboui to plunge for ever. 

Muley, for a moment, regarded the Santon. 
whose rigid immobility of feature testified the 
extinction of every human passion and earthly 
hope. 

“And am I then,” he said, instinctively touch- 
ing the hilt of bis cimeter, ‘to read in these 
passing images of thy sorcery, the shifting hues 
of Grenada’s fate? Am I to listen in passive 
indolence to the trump of Destiny, whose breath 
is to efface the glory of the Crescent, and whos¢ 
' blasts are to shiver to atoms the last stronghold 
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of the Faithful? Fool! palter not thus with me! | 
The Christian shall be found ere to-morrow’s 
sun, and the captive tribe atone those images of | 
death and defeat thou hast shown me this_ 
night.” 

A deep groan burst from a further recess of 
the vault. King and Santon gazed on each other, 
as though a voice from the grave were denounc- | 
ing their unholy communion. So they stood 
spell-bound—their frames trembling, their eyes 
dilated, their hands outstretched, as though to | 
grasp the impalpable figures which flitted around 
them, the distorted offspring of overwrought 
imagination. ‘They moved not—spoke not; but 
stood like sorcerers, whose midnight incantations | 
are arrested by the presence of a spectre, and | 
whose spell is dissolved by the noxious breath of | 
the grave. 

“Was that the dead?” at length said Muley 
Hassam, with a tone deep as that whose echo it | 
seemed to be. | 


| 
| 
i 


The old man faltered. A moment more might i 
betray his secret and defeat his schemes. Muley | 
waited not for answer, but rushing in the direc- | 
tion whence the voice had issued, paused at. 
length before a door which formed part of the | 
wall. | 

*«*’Twas here,” he said, turning to the old man, | 
his face pale with terror reflected from superna- 
tural sources; ‘and yet all is still as the grave! | 
Old man, hast thou no key to unlock this door?” 


| 

The Santon hesitated. He dared not refuse. | 
The key was in his girdle. With trembling hand 
he inserted it in the lock, and as it fell back upon | 
its hinges, the expiring embers of the fire shot | 
np a pyramid of flame, which diffused far and | 
wide a strong, livid hue. ! 


Muley Hassam recoiled as before the spectral | 





personification of his previous fears. In the || 
centre of the small apartment stood Inez—her || 
arms folded on her breast, her eyes turned to 
heaven as in prayer, and her long hair, black as 
midnight, falling in disarray on her shoulders. 
The marble fixedness of her attitude together 
with the pallid hue of the fire which like the im- 
press of death, overspread every feature, embo- 
died the spectral fancies of the King, and he 
stood aghast and trembling, as before a shade 
evoked from the tomb by the power of the en- 
chanter. 

“Sorcerer! Is this spirit or flesh thy magic 
conjures to thy King?” said Muley. 

“Call’st thou the threats of Fate the sport of 
sorcery !” replied the Santon, and availing him- 
self of the fears of the King which trembled in 




















every limb and distorted every feature, he closed 
the door. 

Spell-bound stood Muley Hassam; the sights 
which had been conjured before him associated 


| with the triumph of the Christian power and the 


downfall of his own—the groan still ringing in 


his ears—the mysterious appearance of Inez, and 


the defiance of chain and dungeon exhibited in 
her rescue; the haggard appearance of the 
Santon, associated more with the shadowy form 
of the dead than the living, and the dark vault 
in which they stood, whose gloom seemed to 
gather more deep and palpably around him—all 


weighed on the superstition of the King that, 


forgetful of his purpose and failing in resolution, 
he sought to quit the chamber. 

“Old man!” he said, gathering around him his 
ample mantle and retreating toward the entrance, 


| “Thou art surety for the captive!” 


The old man answered not, and so rapid was 
the retreat of the King, that the latter observed 
not the bitter smile of derision and defiance 
which answered his threat. 

** Now for the Spaniard!” said the Santon, tot- 
tering towards the door with what speed age had 
left him. 

‘Inez, my child—come forth;” he said with a 
tone to which his previous intercourse had been 
a stranger; “*The cup of freedom awaits thee. 
Fear not to raise it to thy lips because an old 
man’s hand hath mixed it.”’ 

*‘] dare not leave thee to the tyrant’s ven- 
geance,” said the Spaniard, as she entered the 


vault. 


“Fear not for me!” answered the Santon: 
‘the sword ne’er thirsteth for the watery stream 
which courseth the veins of an old man. | even 
stand iu that gulph which divides the Preseut 


‘and Future, and the sun of heaven pales before 


the intenser light of another world.” 

‘But the captive tribe?” 

“Shall be free,” interrupted the Santon; 
“Allah Ackbar! His ways are unsearchable! 
Grenada must fall! The Christian must be free ! 
Delay not, my child; follow me.” 

With this assurance, Inez followed the Santon. 
Their subterranean route seemed to be more 
intricate than tedious, ‘till, at length arriving at 
a small, strongly guarded door, they found them- 
selves in the open air, and discovered through 
the misty light of a clouded morn the rival towers 
of the Alhambra and Albayan rising above the 
city like it guardian spirits. 

They advanced a few paces from the gate. A 
horseman, muffled in his mantle, awaited the 
approach of Inez and the Santon. 
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“Tis well,” 
child, for me nor forthy people. Back to Zahara 
on this fleet blood of Araby! Forget not the 
Santon. Farewell!” 

Further greeting was prevented by the impa- 
tience of the horseman, who dashed his rowels | 
into the flanks of th» fiery steed. The old man 
waved his hand and retraced his steps through 
the door. 

The clatter of the hoofs aroused the Moorish 
sentinel, and the headlong speed of the horse- 
man awakened his suspicions. <A_well-aimed 
shaft strucs the steed in full career. He bounded, 


uttered a piercing scream, and fell dead to the | 


earth beneath the walls of Grenada. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE SENTENCE. 

The next morning beheld the Santon toiling 
his way up the steep ascent which led to the | 
palace of the Moorish Kings. His step was 


firmer and his eye brighter than was wont, as | 
though in the events of the preceding night, he | 


recognized that pride of power with which his 
character invested him. 


said the latter. “Fear not, my | kindling, 


and his voice firmer from a conviction 
of the iatibenen ne derived from his character— 
¥ Darest thou have taunted thus the eyes of age 
with blindness and its heart with falsehood to 
| thee and thy people, had I spread before thee a 


|map whose every step was a blazoned path of 


triumph to the Crescent? Had I painted to 
| thine eye perf imed gardens whose ruddy flowers 
| were couches meet for thine Houries, rivulets 
, where even spirits might bathe and yet their 
| purity be unpolluted, bending vines and teeming 
orchards ripe with the mellowing power of a sun 
which never sets? Had I placed before thee the 
rich and ‘inmortal bloom of a scene on which the 
wandering Peri might alight and smile at its new- 
| found Paradise—its flowers tinted with hues 
! caught from heaven, its fruits sweet as the am- 
| brosia which nurtures spirits, and every stream 
| like a sky translated to earth, so brightly should 
| it reflect every cloud and image and holy tint of 
|that azure vault—would’st thou have deemed 

thus lightly of mine art, and heaped thy con- 
tempt on that mystic lore with which the sages 
of Chaldea ruled their kings? Dost taunt me 
thus, oh, King! forsooth that the oracle hath 
| opened to thee a page, in which thou read’st the 


As he passed the crowd || fall of thy kingdom and the captivity of thy 


of loiterers which swarmed in the vicinity of | people? Blame not the weak instrument of clay, 


Alhambra, they instinctively shrank back with | 
that veneration due to the arts he professed and | 
the character he maintained. 


“He hath dreams and signs Allah hath never | 


revealed to mortal eye save his,”’ said one. 
‘*Hearest thou he tells of aiageng s doom?” | 


answered another, “and dares to beard the | 


throne itself with tidings which ro it to the | 
| longed to the Santon’s character and beamed in 


dust ?”’ 
“By Allah!” rejoined the first, ‘*Grenada’s 


doom is sealed, if her sons nae their lore and | 


magic but a garb for treachery " 

The Santon moved on; but even those who 
dared to question his truth, dared not encounter 
the searching brightness of his eye. 


“Oh, King, live for ever!"’ said the old man, | 


a3 he stood unblanching before the fiery glance 
of Muley Hassam, his arms folded on his breast 
in the humility of Oriental obeisance. 

“The life of Grenada’s King were short and the 
stability of her throne uncertain, had she sons no 
more faithful than thou to defend the one and 
prop the other;” replied Muley, abruptly. 

‘Dost thou blame thy servant, oh, King! who 
hath opened the book of the Future, because 
its lines are penned with iron and its characters 
are those of blood?” answered the Santon. 
‘ Darest thou,” continued the old man, his eyes 





but rather revile that stern and unbending Fate 
whose arbiter IT am, and whose iron laws I am 
| summoned to proclaim,” and while he spoke his 
form seemed to expand and his eye to burn as 
| though imagination had wroughc within him the 
(delusive i impressions of i enagerntnats. 
“[ dare not revile Fate,” replied Muley, 
sharing in the superstitious feeling which be- 


‘his every word; “But—" 
‘Whom ?” interrupted the old man. 
| ‘Her servant!” replied the King, with a 
| violent effurt which had held him spell-bound 
| while he heard the Santon. 
| “Hath he in aught disobeyed thy will or 
neglected the interests of thy throne, because he 
announced the dangers which menaced it?” an- 
swered the Santon, repeating his former obei- 
sance with even more humility. 

The king hesitated a moment, then said in a 





low tone: 
** What of the Christian?” 


“She is—” 

“Here!” thundered Muley, with bitter deri- 
sion, and clapping his hands the arras in a further 
recess of the chamber was raised, disclosing Inez. 
surrounded by a guard of Ethiopians. 





The Santon recoiled with amazement, like a r 
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sorcerer who feels himself crushed by the deadly 
enginery of his own enchantment. 

«Fate doth not will the captive should be free 
now,” said Muley with a smile of bitter derision; 
‘‘or she shou'd have chosen a fitter instrument 
to work her ends than tay weak hand and erring 
judgment!” 


“Fate doth not already reveal her will in cha- 


racters of light, and events which to mortal see- 
ing are rebels to her command, may be afterwards 
answered the Santon, 


its chosen instruments,’ 
recovering that confidence which had been so 


much shaken by perplexities he could neither 


reconcile nor explain. 


“Old man,” resumed Muley, tauntingly, 


_spired against the prisoners 
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groans of her captive people as they bent to the 
tyrant’s tortures. 

* Oh, King!” she said, ** deal with thy captive 
servant as best thy will pleaseth, or even as thy 
cruelty shall dictate, but spare—oh, spare my 
people!” 

The denunciations of the Santon, however 
Muley'’s superstitions invested them with truth, 
had steeled the heart of the King. The antici- 
pated retaliation of the Christian power—the 
wailings for the loss of Alhama which in the book 
of Fate were so soon to follow the shouts of 
triumph which echoed through Zahara ; ail con- 
within Grenada, 


stilled the last impulse of mercy he might have 


‘“thought’st the eagle upon the native heights of | 


Zahara was not more free in its heavenward 
swoop than the captive who sought liberty at thy 
hand last night.” 

* Allah Ackbar!” interrupted the Santon. 

“ God 7s great!”’ responded Muley, ‘and pro- 
tecteth his servants, and holdeth not the blood of 


kings to be that polluted stream in which the. 


hand of the accurst Infidel may dip itself and yet 
be safe. Deemd’st thou the lot of the murder- 
ess should be that holy freedom baptized by the 
blood of the brave, and consecrated by the groans 
and wounds of those on whom Allah hath show- 
ered victory? TItell thee, old man, I have 


enmeshed the Christian, and where is the mortal | 


hand shall break the snare?” 


| people ! 


“Thou art but weaving meshes for thine own | 
throne, oh, King! Dread shall be the vengeance | 


of the Christian! For every soul which hath 
parted on its dark journey within Zahara, a tur- 
baned head shall rollin Grenada. And for every 


wail which hurtled on the blast of that dread | 


midnight shall be heard the groans and gnashing 
of those who strew our streets in their last grap- 
ple with death. Remember Alhama!” 

A pallor diffused itself over the features of the 


King, and a visible shudder ran through his frame | 


as he recurred to the visions of the preceding 
night. But with a violent effort they passed 


away, as speeds the storm-cloud driven by the | 


tempest through the sky. 


“Let the Christian revenge with what speed | 
he will,” answered Muley, “the greater reason 


for the Moslem to embitter the captivity of those | 


he hath closed in his toils.” 


While they spoke, Inez stood in the midst of | 


the guard with a demeanor as firm <”@& counte- 


felt for their condition, and determined him to 
rivet more tightly that fetter whose gall was so 
soon to be experienced by his own people. 

‘Santon! he said, a sternness knitting his 
brow and a compression giving his lips a resolu- 
tion they had not before; “‘despair the charm 
which Fate or her evil bodings from thy lips may 
have upon my purpose. The Christian maid 
and her multitude are mine, doubly so for the 
rash crime which sought to break my sceptre and 
leave Grenada kingless. Be it known, within four 
days she must provide herself with a champion 
who shall be prepared with steed and lance to 
withstand a Moorish cavalier. In default whereef 
Islamism must be the creed of her and her 
99 

A long pause followed the announcement of 
the King—a pause long and silent as that which 
succeeds the roll of the thunder, when the strong 
beating of the heart is the only sound which 
breaks the aching stillness. The first words of 
the King seemed to fall upon the Spaniard with 
that senseless unmoving power which follows 
intelligence we anticipate; the appointment of a 
champion to assert the cause of a Christian cap- 
tive within the walls of Grenada, was but another 
form for pronouncing sentence of death, whose 
alternative she expected—but the terrible penalty 
of Islamism and captivity fell upon her with that 
obtuse and overwhelming power crushing, for 
the moment, consciousness, feeling and even the 
power of reply. 

“Oh, King!” she cried, at length breaking 
through the guards and falling at his feet, her 


hands quivering as she locked them in the inten- 


nance as unchanging as though their interviews 


had involved an interest foreign from her own. 
A slight pause which ensued seemed to awaken 
her from a revery, on which broke the startling 


| 





sity of entreaty ; ‘* Never ere now hath this knee 
bent save to the Great God, whom we both wor- 
ship and before whom we both must appear. 
Yet is it not insult to that great Power to kneel 
before thee as now, to implore safety for my faith, 
‘and any trials thy fancy can devise or thy power 











inflict, rather than the doom which hath passed |! 


| 


thy lips against the trembling captive. 
turn not from thy suppliant! 


have loved and trusted in our riper years. Doom. 
us not to wander amid the thorny paths of a’ 
strange creed, pilgrims on earth and it may be 
vutcasts in heaven. Doom us not to kneel, the 
words of prayer upon our lips and the chains of 
earthly error hanging around our hearts and 
binding us down in perdition. Force not the 
Christian to insult his God by lavishing on the 
canonized glories of your Warrior-Prophet the 
worship he consecrates to the blood, the agonies | 
and the death of his incarnate Saviour!” 


Her words failed—her voice faltered, and over- 


powered as well by the hideous doom as the pre- 
ternatural excitement which even the fears of 
death had not extorted, she bowed her head upon 
her fettered hands and awaited the reply of 
Muley Hassam. 

As strikes the wave, lashed and roaring against. 
the rock, recoiling from the ramparts of granite, 
with the wild cry of a defeated host, so falls the 
prayer of agony upon the heart, callous as the 
rock, its freshness dried, and its inmost chamber 
deserted by that holiest tenant—nature! 

** Maiden, thy doom is fixed!” replied the 
King, as he turned to leave the hall, but, ere he 
disappeared, he heard those strong, prophetic 
tones of the Santon, which thrilled like a blast 
of Fate to his inmost soul. 

“Wo! wo! to Grenada! 
within Alhama is but an echo of the midnight 
fall of Zahara. Grenada lies in the dust! The’ 
glory is departed! The lance is broken! The 
cimeter hath lost its gleam! Wo! wo!” | 





CHAPTER VII. 
— | 
THE AMULET. | 


| 
Time, while it brought near the terrors of her | 


fate, gave them not the alleviations of hope. 
Stern and inflexible seemed the sentence, as, 
though the iron tongue of Doom itself had, 
announced it, and she had witnessed it written in 
characters which time could not erase nor mortal | 
lip reverse. The gleam of hope afforded her in| 


the expectation of a champion, was as delusive- 
as the tyrant meant it to be; and the lapse of} 
time only brought with it the resolution that, if) 


she c.uld not free her people, suicide should | 
the chains of blindness and " 


lherate hecself from 





Nay, | 
The bowl itself, 
were sweetness and the bow-string mercy to the | 
doom which would compel us to forswear the | 
prayers first lisped by infancy and the faith we. 


| reposes. 
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error a change of creed would hang around her. 
But then to die apart from home,. from ties, 
with the memory of whom, in a distant land the 
associations of the last hour are painfully 
connected, for to whom would we consign the 
task of closing the eye rather than those who 
have lived in its sunshine, have sympathized with 
its joy and wept with its sorrow. Where was 
her lover then? He, whose falcon eye would 
not have quailed before the turbaned bands of 
Moorish chivalry, had the stake of her honor or 
life been entrusted to his sword? Where was 
he? Even in that lone and silent answer there 
was a hope, a Christian's hope, a hope beyond 
the grave, which knits together the ties of love 
and life and hope which are sundered on earth ; 
a hope which hovers like a halo round the dark 
bed of the sleeper, brightening the way onward 
to that blessed mansion *“ where the wicked ceas« 
from troubling and the weary are at rest!” 

* Maiden, [ have sought, and yet have feared 
to meet thee,” said Almanzor, entering, as these 


thoughts chased through the Spaniard’s mind. 


* Thou here ? and at such a time!” answered 
inez, raising her averted hands as though to 
exclude an image, with which she asseciated her 
captivity and the revolting end it might involve. 

** Where should the venturer be, save with the 
flower the tempest hath bent and broken to the 
earth?» Where should the warrior stand save by 
the side of him who lieth bleeding beneath his 


‘sword ?” replied Almanzor, his fervent tones of 


passion softened into those of sympathy and 


| regret. 
The Christian blast | 


“It is too late, Sir Knight,” answered Inez, 
‘‘to tend a flower whose leaves are scattered and 
whose core is withered. Its blighted beauty 
serveth not to deck the brow or give fragrance to 
the bower. The land of brightness and of bloom 
knoweth it no more, and the hand of mourning 
treasures it as an emblem to mark the grave or 


-lend sweetness to the ashes in whose urn it 


lam that flower. The hand of death 


/ison me!” 


“ Say not so, fair star of my world!” rejoined 
Almanzor, ‘the marble halls of death are open 
for thee alone, for whose dim eyes life hath lost 
its sunlight, and in whose slackening pulse the 


_ fevered tides of passion and of hope are stagnant 


with the icy fetters age hath flung on them. 
Oh! deem not that youth, whose world is a world 
of light, and whose heart, true as the ocean to 
the sky, reflecteth every ray which trembles 
there; deem not that such a victim is meet for 
the withered harvest of death, where the decrepit 
frame and senseless heart should alone be gar- 
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nered! No, Inez! the bower and the festal 
bridal are scenes more fit for those young and 
beautiful as thou!” 

**I deem but one bridal awaits me now,” 
answered the maiden, a tear moistening that eye, 
whose habitual pride seemed to defy the natural 
weakness of woman ; “the bridal whose minister 
is death! whose gay retinue is the mourners of 
the dead !” 

** And wherefore deem’st thou thus?” said 
the Moorish cavalier; “thy sentence is not 
death ; and, if it were,” he added in a tone which 
seemed to hesitate at the offer it conveyed; 
“there is a sword within Grenada who would not 
blench to do battle in thy behoof.” 


“God pardon the wrong it hath already done | 


the helpless Spaniard!” replied Inez; ‘God 
pardon the deed of blood which laid the Chris- 
tian low before his very altar!”’ 

“Nay, Inez, taunt me not in calmer hours 
with deeds wrought in the heat and fury of battle. 
Could I have guessed the victim to my blade-was 
thy lover? Had he not fallen our fates would 
have been reversed.” 

“Oh, God!” exclaimed Inez, as the death of 
her lover and the horrid chances of the future 
rushed on her soul. ‘ Would that we had both 
fallen by the same blow !” 

** Nay Inez, are not tears for the past like 
water flung upon a flower which will never 
blossom more?” said Almanzor, ‘‘amid the dry 
wilderness of life, where seldom fruit or flower 
tempts the taste or glads the eye, let us treasure 
in our heart’s depths those holy wells of hope 
and passion which may give freshness and verdure 
to the future!” 

** Alas!’ answered the poor Spaniard, “every 
stream, of which thou speakest, hath long since 
been dried; and what avails it to linger in life, 
when the strength, in which we trusted, is a staff 
too weak for the weariness of the pilgrim’s 
way?” 

** Why deem the world a dark desert to thee, 
because thou hast met a prison and a tyrant’s 
frown within the walls of Grenada?” replied the 
Moor; ‘“ Beshrew the fate which made thee 
captive, though it was that which opened the 
gates of light to me or made me feel I hada 
heart to love! Is there no world beyond this 
gloomy dungeon? no sky, beneath which we 
may walk with the bliss of spirits, whose holy 

lature exempts them from the sufferings of life 








of night? A world, whose sun is undimmed by 
clouds and whose fervor is unchiiled by storm? 
Where we should feel that every passing mist 
was woven of sun-light, and every ray which fell 
thence fell but to nurture flowers at our feet? 
Where time should know no change save in the 
succession of bright joys it brought; and the 
hours which carry care and sickness and sorrow 
to man, the tear to the eye and the ache to the 
heart, should wing with us its rosy circle of bliss 
which recks not for the shortness of mortality, 
joys so pure that they defy the sting of repen- 
tance, and rapture which thrills the soul like 
some fine QC£lian, only to be answered by the 
rich depths of its harmony ? Inez, can we not 
find that world in our own hearts ?” 

“Oh! Sir Knight,” replied the maiden, her 
heart for the first time thrilling responsively to 
the passionate eloquence of Almanzor, “tempt 
me not in this last and fatal hour. Torture me 
‘eet by painting scenes which, like the Eden of 
the Christian’s faith guarded by the flamiag 
sword, excludes a heart guilty as mine from 
sharing their beauty. Alas! I am prepared to 
die. Rend not the veil this sad moment hath 
drawn across the world of life and love, for what 
bliss hath earth for eyes which are fixed on 
heaven? Leave me to die, Sir Knight, the death 
of torture ; of disgrace!’ she added, “the death 
of a Christian hath no shame in it! Leave me 
‘to die in torture and neglect rather than disown 
my faith and forswear my God!" 

‘*And must I leave thee?” replied the Moor; 























or the changes of time? Can we not find a 
world, whose dull hours are not marked by light 
and darkness, whose flowers bend not with the 


‘*hath the cold charnel-house no terrors for a 
heart as warm, or its darkness no shade for an 
eye bright as thine? Have I found thee like 
some tender blossom in the desert, and when I 
stooped to raise and shelter thee from the coming 
storm, hast thou closed thy leaves and withdrawn 
thy treasured fragrance? Oh! Inez, since I saw 
thee, | have floated, like an outlawed spirit of 
thine own Eden, in one delirious dream of that 
heaven from which I had fallen, and of love I 
ne’er could know again on earth. Thou hast 
been the first to teach me the cold Jesson of 
despair; yet, Inez, will I clasp that dark image 
to my heart. My love hath been answered by 
despair. Well, be it so. That is thy last 
legacy to the Moor, and its memory shall, for 
thy sake, be watered by as holy tears as passion 
ever shed on the tomb of the departed.” 

The spirit of the haughty Moor bent beneath 
the sad images the despair of the lover had con- 
jured up, and turning aside from the Spaniard, 
he buried his head in his mantle, his frame 








tears of morning and fold not beneath the shades 


heaved and—* He wept—he wept!” 
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‘* Leave me to my God ;” said Inez, her voice 
faltering with the 
another; ‘ short is my time. 


emotion she wiinessed in 


rest his lance for the accurst Christian and her 
Leave me, Sir Knight. I) 


captive people. 


must prepare not for the change of faith, but— 


Heaven !” 


‘*Ne champion!  said’st thor ?” 


Almanzor, dashing aside his tears, and the gleam | 


of hope once again flashing in his eye like sun- 
light through the mist; “Ah! if the despised 
Moor hath no favor for love in thine eyes, grant 
him at least the boun to tilt his lance and peril 
his life for thine own 2.” 


It cannot be,” replied the Spaniard, her wonted | 


pride flushing her brow; “better ten thousand 
deaths than freedom and life purchased by the 
blood of an Infidel! If the Christian kneel not 
with thee in prayer, he asks thee not to stand by 
his side in battle !” 

“Then, one word more, and the Infidel may 


never again offend thy presence, save—” and his | 


voice failed him. 


** Say on,” replied Inez, ‘and may the God of 


both look down upon our parting!” 

**T have a talisman of good, which I would 
give thee as the last boon of the rejected Moor;” 
answered Almanzor; *‘our holy faith regards it 
a shield in danger and an antidote to evil. Take 
it, maiden, and should it prove of service to thee 


in thy final hour, forget not him who proffered | 


love and would peril his life, and who, by the 
power of this charm. commands thee to the holy 
keeping of Allah. Maiden, farewell!” 

**One word more ;” said Inez, but ere she had 
spoken, the Moor had gone. 

She looked upon the symbol, the last symbol 
his despised passion had bequeathed her. 
a small piece of ivory, wrought into the shape of 


a hand, the thumb depressed upon the closed | 


fingers. 
Though regardless of that separation which 


invests charms with their imaginary power; her | 


danger and the terrors of her probable fate, 
wrung from her that confidence in its efficacy, 
which reason would otherwise withhold. 

The Moor had not iong left her, when low and 
solemn, as mourners around a midnight-grave, 


the voices of her captive-brethren. praying for | 


deliverance, reached her ears. The melancholy 
tones of the ** Deus resurgat!’’ rose with addi- 
tional plaintiveness on the evening-breeze, when 
she reflected that every soul, which swelled with 
the freedom of worship to God, was linked with a 
fettered hand. 

‘‘Thank God!” said Inez, “the iron of the 


No champion will | 


replied | 


It was | 
‘| the game of reeds; but alas! needed there this 
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tyrant may bend the body, but cannot enter the 
| soul!” 
Still solemnly rose the voices of God’s captive 
H people, that he might be in the midst of them, 
und that their enemies and his might be scattered. 
| Her religious fancy linked the imprisoned Chris- 
| tiaus with the memory of the captive-Hebrews, 
and she thanked her God in secret that, though 
‘removed from the hill of Zion and wandering 
‘amid the high places of the Infidel, though 
the streams of the Moorish city were to them as 
the waters of Babylon, their confidence in the 
right arm of God strengthened them to sing 
|“ the Lord's song in a strange land.” 
| Her silent prayer mingled with the song of her 
people ; and, as she sank to vest amid the echoes 
‘of their worship, she dreamed that the harps and 
| hymns of angels welcomed the captives of earth 
_to the joys and harmonies of heaven. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


| THE LISTS. 
ar . re 

The Vivarrambla, which, some days previously 
| had beheld Inez elated with the hope of a libe- 
rator and glowing with the pride of a heroine, 
|| was now to view her trembling for the safety of 
| her faith—a faith she prized more than life, anda 
| suppliant fur the chances of a champion. 

The vast arena was thronged with the turban- 
jed chivalry of Grenada. Zegri, Abencerrage, 
| Gowele, all throrged around the person of Muley 
| Hassam, each vying in devotion to his throne, 
and emulous of superiority in the jewelled 
| blazonry of their persons and the costly trappings 
jof their steeds. It was, indeed, a plumed and 
glittering array, meet for the joust or tourney or 


sparkling pageantry to allure the last struggles of 
| a captive-people, who implored net for life, but 
the safety of their faith? 

The Christians stood apart from the glittering 
1 bands who scowled on ‘the accursed dogs !”’ as 
| they spurred past their fleet Arab coursers, and, 
The pains of captivity 





‘amongst them, Inez. 
i had wrought some change in her coantenance; 
‘the blanched color, not of fear, but of fasiing 
jand watching, was there; yet, on her brow, was 
sealed that proud defiauee, which seemed 
‘unwilling to bend from its height of religious 
confidence to the dictates of earthly power, or 
the inflictions of its venzeance. Some steps 
‘yemote from that small band, stood the Santon; 
| even the short space of time which had elapsed 
f since last they met, had produced an incredible 
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change in the features of the old man. The! 
pale and attenuated hand of death was more | 
visibly impressed there, it might be through the | 
delusions of an overwrought imagination or the 
mixture of earthly fears with religious exercises. | 
The muscle had more retreated from the bone, 
leaving rather the shrivelled mask, than the living 
resemblance of humanity, while the unearthly 
lustre which gleamed from his eyes, realized the 
idea of age standing on the gulph of futurity, 
whose mystic light is reflected on earth from the 
glance of the dying. He moved not, spoke not; 
but stood, leaning on a staff, wrought with 
mystic characters in Arabic, his eyes bent on | 
utter vacancy, as though, amid the glittering 
attractions of the pageant around him, they) 
rested on mysteries and visions revealed alone to 
the prophet-eye of age. 

The Moorish trumpet wound a shrill blast; 
and, as its echoes died through the thronged 
space of Vivarrambla, the mirth of the gallant 
company sank to deep silence, and even the 
pawing steed seemed to forget its impatience in 
the dread suspense which turned his rider even 
toastatue. Another!—no answer! A flush of 
triumph seemed to fire every haughty Moor, as 
their black eyes turned on the captive-band, glow- 
ing with revenge and burning withthe anticipated 
disgrace of the apostate Christians. A third! 
Still no answer! A shout from the Moorish 
tribes rent the air; but, as it died away, there 
rose, like the boom of wave on wave, a shrill 
blast in the distance. Ail eyes involuntarily 
turned in the direction, then were fixed on their 
king. The color came and went upon the face 
of Inez, likea momentary cloud obscuring the ray 
of sun-set upon snow. It neared—nearer still. 
The blast was that of a Christiantrump. Nearer 
yet. It was already within Grenada, for Muley 
had ordered admission to whatever single Knight 
might present himself at the gate ef Elvira. 
The clatter of hoofs is within hearing. They, 
are before them. A Christian Knig.it, attended 
by his squire bearing his shield, gallop into the 
His vizor is closed, and bis shield | 


Vivarrambla. 
bears no cognizance. The Knight careers past 
the group of chivalry which surrounds the King, 
bends from his saddle in passing courtesy, and, | 
followed by his squire, reins his charger in the 
centre of the Vivarrambla. 

“Oh, King! I accept this wager, and do battle 
for thy throne,” exclaimed Almanzor, and waving | 
his hand to the gay company from which he | 
detached himself, he spurred his steed, careered | 
around the lists, and, with lance in rest, reined || 


himself opposite the unknown Knight. i 
oO 








“Great God!” exclaimed Inez to herself, 
“hath he betrayed me too?” 

The unknown Knight bestrode his charger like 
a tower of steel, merely moving his head in 
token of accepting the challenge. They wheeled 
once again, and, meeting with an impetus in the 
centre, which must decide the fate of one or 
both, rushed on each other in full tilt. 

The aim of the Christian was more direct as 
his blow was stronger. The lance cf Almanzor 
broke into atoms as it struck the Christian's 
shield, while the lance of the latter penetrated 
with ease the light-woven mail, which guarded 
the Moor, who reeled, and fell from his steed, 
the blood gushing from the wound. 


* Yield thee, Sir Knight,” shouted the Chris- 
tian, and, bounding from his sieed, he drew 
from beneath his mantle, a cimeter, and held it 
to the throat of his unhorsed antagonist. The 
Christian raised his vizor, and disclosed the 
features of Don Juan de Vera! 

Scarcely had a moment elapsed ere Inez, 
clasping her hands in gratitude to God, was 
folded to the breast of her deliverer and the lover 
she deemed dead. The captive-tribe sank on 
their knees in prayer. 

“King!” exclaimed De Vera, raising the 
superb cimeter, the boon he bad received as 
embassador to the Castilian Powers; “ right 
noble hath been thy gift. It hath redeemed a 
captive-people !” 

“* Maiden!” said the Moor, pressing his hand 
in anguish on the wound, his brow paling and 
his eyes swimming io the last dizzy gaze of 
death; “I could do no more than die for thee. 
Had another lance encountered thy lover, the 
fate might have been different. For thee and 
thy people I gave him victory. And now,” he 
continued, rallying his energies which were too 
weak even for his few last words; “1 die—die 
for thee—my last boon did not fail thee. When 
thou kneelest to thy God, remember—the— 
faithful—M oor!” 

He sank dead at Inez’s feet. 

The Santon seemed immovable amid the 
changing features of the fight, once when the 
bray of the Christian trumpet was heard in the 
distance, a faint smile was observed to light up 


_ his wan and worn features, like a ray of sun-light 


striking the marble walls of a tomb; and again 


| when the Moorish champion fell beneath the 
Christian’s lance. The spell, which had bound 


him so long in his own spectral world, seemed at 
length dissolved, as the kneeling captives betrayed 
to him the issue of the contest. He dashed his 
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Smote his breast and threw | 


I 
i} 


staff to the earth. 
dust upon his head. 
“Oh, King !" he cried his voice faltering with | 
its own excitement, and his eyes lighted with the | 
pale lustre of death; ‘ Remember, Alhama! || 
Thy servant hath spoken truth. The arm of | 
Allah is bared for the Christian. Granada lies || 
ie—the—dust!”’ | 
The Santon fell forward on his face. They | 
raised him. The chill of death was on his brow. | 
His spirit had passed even in the breath which / 
announced the downfall of his faith. 


Original. 
TWO GRAVES. 


THE 


Tuey rest where grows the dewy grass 
In Spring-time fresh and green, 

And there the mourners as they pass 
Behold the rose’s sheen. 

Side by side the slumb’ rers lie 
In long and “ dreamless sleep,” 

Their spirits pure beyond the sky 
Were lighted where none weep. 


A gentle form of womanhood | 
Doth occupy the one, 
Who died while launching on Life’s flood, | 
Ere youth’s pure blush was gone ; i 
The other shrines an infant’s form | 
Whose soul had never felt | 
The blighting breath of sorrow’s storm, | 


A minion e’er had dwelt. | 


Relentless death with icy hand 
Quick sealed its cherub lip, 
While by love’s breath its brow was fanned, | 

A parent watched its step; 
But treasures which we cherish most 
The first are snatched away ; | 
For ever from the earth are lost 





The victims of decay. 


Soon myrtle will grow o’er their graves, 
And twine the tombestones white ; 

There dew will glitter such as laves 
The em’rald leaf at night. 

Wild weeds may hide their monument, 
Affection’s culture spurn ; 


But memory their names have set | 


Deep in ber golden urn. R. 


Fate is nothing but a series of events, consi- | 


! 
dered as necessarily following in some certain’ 
order, or of which it has always been true that | 
they would be in their determinate times and ! 
places. | 








Original. 
PARTY OF ARISTOTLE WIX. 


THE 


BY A. OKE HALL. 


CHAPTER I. 


How the thing was thought about. 

Ir had been decided in a kitchen-cabinet of 
the Wix family that they were to have a party. 
Such an occurrence was an era in their history. 
For seven years had they lived in a little brown 
house in Bleecker street, which looked as if 
fashioned by nature in the brown study, and 
although during that time had attended scores 
of parties, conversations, and balls, they had 
never reciprocated these favors nor given a party 
upon their own account. But the time for enter- 
ing the ranks of hospitality had arrived. Old 
Aristotle Wix had recently made twenty five 


dollars in a stock sale; the girls received presents 
/of new dresses, and Sampson, the only son, 


ordered a new suit of clothes upon the strength of 


an expected rise of salary. Thus by a union of 
| accidental yet ominous circumstances, every thing 


appeared to augur the necessity of a party. So, 
breezes as fashionable, as agreeable, were sweep 
ing over the horizon of their hopes. 

3ut who were the Wix family? 

Let us go back to antiquity for a beginning 


and it shall quickly appear. 


The ancestor of the family was an esquire of 
William, the Conqueror, who quitting Normandy 
for England, fought by his master’s side with 


such determined bravery, that upon the subjuga- 
‘tion of the English he was rewarded by the 
gift of a county, which he named Wixol. More- 
over the title of Baron was added, and he who 


was before plain Esquire, wrote after his 
renowned name of Wix, Baron de Wixol. 
Followiag the general example of mankind he 


began the philanthropic endeavor of perpetuating 
his race, and so successful were his efforts, that at 
| the close of an eventful life he was enabled to 


divide his titles, wealth, and honors, witha luxu- 
riant crop of sons, daughters, and grand-children. 


|The race of the Wix’s now ran up fast—and 
- although the snuffers of death cut off many a 


Wix before he had half consumed his thread of 


| life, down to the reign of George, the First, there 


had lived and died more than fifty main family 


' stems, many of whom were honorable, wise, and 


good. But these like all the stems were exceéd- 
ingly liable to be blown about, and the breeze of 
a certain friendly doctrine quite prevalent in the 
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reign of George the First, blew about the ears of a || What with its occupants, its fire and well-polish- 


certain Amos Wix to so violent a degree that ii 
blew him to America in company with a party of 
Quakers in search of liberty. This Amos was 
the grand-father in the third generation of that 
Aristotle Wix who is now before us. The 
latter however was no Quaker. He was a degen- 
erate son. He hated silence and dignity: and 
while very partial to the spirit, preferred being 
moved thereby in his own parlor and not enjoy- 
ing it with an hundred others in a damp meeting- 
house. 

His consort, good Mrs. Penelope, wasaregular 
out-and-out Methodist, for she did little else than 
attend church, preferring with many others rather 
to pray there for the heathen she never would see, 
than to exhort at home those who should have 
claimed her attention. 

Between the poverty of the old man and the 
virtuous supervision of his spouse, their two 
daughters, Julia and Fanny Wix, had never been 
able to carry out arrangements for a party not- 
withstanding the added entreaties of their brother 
Sampson. But as we before hinted, the time for 
making those arrangements had arrived. The 
fact was that Mrs. Wix had been recently initia- 
ted into the mysteries of a Virginia Reel and so 
fascinated had she become therein that forgetting 
her class and text books she had also voted for a 
party. So the cry became “fling out our banner 
on the outer wall” and let them come. 





CHAPTER II. 


How the thing was talked of. 

Let me introduce you, courteous reader, to a 
cabinet council of the Wix family. Behold, then, 
the stock broker himself—the lineal descendant 
of Baron de Wixol, of Normandy—reading an 
evening paper before an ample fire which blazed 
on the huge Franklin—a fire which, notwith- 
standing the absence of coal and a grate, was 
substantially a great one. Having just concluded 
the murders he is commencing the money 
article. Mr. Sampson Wix, who possesses a 
remarkable strength of hair, like his namesake 
of yore—his chin and cheeks being plentifully 
besprinkled with tufts of red moss—has just 
returned from a splendid game at “*Crummles,” 
and is now earnestly perusing the Mysteries of 
Paris. Julia and Fanny seated with their 
mother at an imitation Mosaic table, are draw- 
ing some figures in ink and spreading them out 
to dry upon the back of a letter. The parlor is 
extremely cheerful, nor could it be otherwise. 


| 








ed furniture reflecting the bright blaze, it pre- 
sents an appearance decidedly comfortable and 
enlivening. In one corner of the room stands 
an old Gothic chair which has belonged to no less 
than six of the family Barons. By its side rests a 
fvotstool which George Fox presented to his 
faithful disciple, Ezra Wix. It might have 
derived its cunning aspect from its donor, or 
from its peculiar workmanship, its legs being the 


paws of a quadruped and its back the shell of a 


tortoise, but we as impartial historians should 
emphatically assert that it preserved a cunning 
look. Over the mantel piece hung the portrait 
of an old man clothed in a bushy wig and leather 
smalls, and who represented any of the ancestors 
the Wix family might honor with the striking 
likeness. This ancestor, be he who he may, 
was constantly gazing with much complacency 
into a huge mirror, which seemed to cast reflec- 
tions upon his courage, inasmuch as it arrayed 
the form of another ancestor directly before him. 
Beneath the aforesaid hero was a sofa upon 
which, however soft and inviting it might have 
been, he was never destined to recline. 

“Fanny,” began her sister, after the figures 
had been multiplied alarmingly, and the once 
modest letter made to appear like a hieroglyphi- 
cal table, *‘ it comes to seven dollars.” 

**So much!” rejoined her sister—* I thought 
half the sum was sufficient.” 


“But B ’s cream, dear, isso very super- 
fine, and well worth the price,” suggested Julia. 





‘Oh, Jove! isn’t it delicious !”’ broke in Samp- 
son, ‘tand such flavors as he has. I often smell 
’em a block off, and it appears downright suicide 
to pass without getting a dose.”’ 

‘* Ah! itsdownright suicide to aclerk’s salary,” 
growled his father. 

‘But it’s going to be raised, dad,” rejoined 
the son, ‘*think o’ that and weep.” 

“Then, I hope they wont raise it so high that 
it will fall of its own weight,” answered Anstotle, 
resuming his paper. 

‘‘How do you count the oysters, my ducks 
asked Mrs. Wix. 


‘Three hundred of those will answer, for 
Sarah can add extra sauce,” returned Fanny. 


“Three hundred for ninety people!” cried 
Sampson, “that is not a smell for a dozen!” 

“How vulgar you are, Samp,” returned Julia, 
“you know our family will not eat any.” 


“None o’ that game, my darling. I takes to 


97 


oysters natural like and must eat them.” 
“We will say four hundred, then.” 
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‘That is eleven dollars for cream and oysters, 
five for music is fifteen, and—-”’ 5 

“Five dollars for music!” snapped Aristotle, 
‘‘you can get a fiddler any where for five shill- 
ings.” 

‘But a cotillion band, papa.” 

The old man thought of his twenty-five dol- 
lars, and with a deep drawn sigh turned over to 
the advertisements. 

“The Virginia Reel will be beautiful with 
the band of music,” said Mrs. Wix, after a long 
pause filled up with the scratching of the girls 
upon another doomed letter. 

“The Virginia Reel!” exclaimed her daugh- 
ters in a breath, “‘how very vulgar, mamma. 
Quadrilles and the Circassian circle, only.” 

“And the waltz,” added Sampson, whose head 
was spinning around with the death of the| 
Chourineur, in the book he is perusing. 

“ Abominable,” rejoined Mrs. Wix. Put out | 
the reel and substitute the waltz? No! I shall! 








never allowsuch obscenity as a waltz! It’s more 


profane than the pictures in Harpers’ Bible!” | 





At last the invitations were all penned. Mrs. 
Wix had dropped seven stitches, and the old man 
was inaking several spasmodic attempts to laugh 
at some newspaper joke which had travelled from 
Maine to New Orleans three times over, when 
the cuckoo clock in the hall struck ten. 

‘To bed—to bed!” cried Sampson, rising a la 
Booth. 

His suggestion was received as in order and 
the motion intimated prevailed. The old man 
retired to dream of a rise in stocks—Mrs. Pene- 
lope of a rise in cakes—the daughters to number 
in their sleep the expenses of cream, and the son 
to chuckle over “the nice way he come over the 
old uns.” 





CHAPTER III. 
How the thing was managed. 


The long expected day at length arrived. 
The house had been aired, and swept from attic 


“I have it,” suddenly exclaimed her son, | to cellar, the windows been indulged with frequent 


dashing his fist violently into his pocket, as if | 
about to pull out a quantum of prizes. ‘“ We'll | 


split the difference. Mam ’ll go the waltz if) 
you 'll realize the Wirginny—that’s the talk.” 

The parties consented to compromise vul- 
garity and obscenity by uniting the two, and the 
treaty-making Sampson, after brushing his hair 
and mentally comparing its luxuriance with that 
of the ancestor’s wig, resumed his reading. 

‘“* Now for the invitations,” said Mrs. Wix. 

“They are written.” 

‘* How many?” 

** We've done with ninety.” 

* Of course, Sam Dyer is among that namber,” | 
said Sampson. 

“Sam Dyer, indeed !”’ rejoined Fanny, tossing 
her pretty head, ‘Such a vulgar being shall 
never disgrace our parlors.” 

“Then I veto the whole business. I return 
the Party bill with my objections. My new suit 
of black don’t patronize this establishment unless 
Sam Dyer comes. He’s an old crony, and ‘ill 
stand treat on shortest notice. Stop!’’ continued 
Mr. Wix, Jr., as if again communing with his 
inmost soul; ‘Come to think of it, he’s going 
out of town, and you can invite him just for ap- 
pearance.” 

“In such case it may be safe,” replied Julia, 
‘for of course he can’t come.” 











“Of course,” returned Sampson, winking at) 
the ancestor, as if asking his countenance for the { 


lie. 





shower baths, the shutters been rubbed with flesh 
brushes, and the wails swept of every atom of 
dust and cobweb. Nor were these accomplished 
before a severe fit of the rheumatism corvinced 
Mrs. Wix and her servant, Patsy, that too much 


| of a good thing was good for nothing. 


Beside these preparations, cakes without 
number were mixed and baked, eggs were freely 
bled, almonds duly cracked, the lemons had 
been held in affectionate embrace by the squeezer, 
the sugar ani coffee were impatiently awaiting 
their union, the oranges deprived of half their 


| great coats looked sallow and debilitated, the 


oysters were as expensive as usual, and the ice 
cream being duly ordered was expected to arrive 
at aseasonable hour. Indeed all things possible 
and impossible were performed, and miracles of 
cookery added to achievements unparalleled in 
the annals of pastry. Up stairs due commotion 
had ensued, and preparations worthy the solem- 
nities of the occasion had been entered into. 
All the parlor furniture was removed and the 
ancestor could only catch a glimpse of the old 
gothic chair which protruded its best leg through 
a hole in a neighboring closet door. 

Mrs. Penelope’s sleeping apartment was con- 
verted into a lady’s dressing-room. Looking 
glasses, brushes and pins, were scattered around. 
Sinking-chairs groaned in anticipation of their 
expected lead of hats and shawls. The “ spare 
bedroom,” on the second floor was a toilet 


room for the gentlemen. The hat stand grate- 
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fully quitting its station by the hall stove, 
obtained a temporary lease of a vacant corner. 


Mr. Sampson’s hair brush bad hired itself out | 


for the occasion. His paper of pins had’ 
obtruded themselves upon the notice of a dusty | 
and time-worn velvet cushion, while his hat-brush | 
and half-worn whisk broom courted acquaintance 
with a stray pair of shoe brushes. 


_Eight o’clock, P. M. arrived and discovered | 


the assembled family in the front parlor. Mr. 


Wik, senior, was eclipsing asprig satin vest with | 


a brilliant white cravat,embosoming in its folds 
an infant bust of Napoleon. Mrs. Penelope 
war :d a silk fresh from Stewart’s above the well 
swept carpet. Sampson winked at the ancestor 


over a fancy white stock, and drummed the 


W hile his 


Cachucha with a pair of new gaiters. 


sisters attired in short white dresses, decked with | 


quivering roses, were vainly endeavoring to calm | 


an agitation which was manifested in the shaking | 


of sundry drops clustering about their hair-pins. 


** My children,” began Aristotle, as the rumb- 
ling of a carriage was heard inthe distance, “the 
honor of the Wix family is at stake; we must 
bid the sun of our family to shine out to-night 
with renewed lustre. ‘The pampered fools of 
fashion must come before the ancestral name of 
Wix.” 

“You may cow them” interrupted Sampson 
‘but its my opinion they'll bully us.” 

A ring atthe door interrupted the conversation, 
and terminated what bid fair to prove a forth 
Punic war. 

*“ That's the Drigg’s ring, 
chey are always first. 

She was mistaken, it was not the Driggs family. 


‘said Fanny, * beside 


The door opened, and the smal! maid-of-all- 
work, ushered into the parlor with cloak and hat 
the much-talked-of Samuel Dyer. 


9 


‘Here will be arum go,” thought Sampson, 


who to make sure of his favorite’s presence, had, 


himself carried the invitation. The counte-. 


nances of the young ladies rose to ~nirit heat, 
while that of the mother jell to zero. 


‘*T shouldn’t wonder if I was unwelcome,” 
said Mr. Dyer, looking at the ladies’ faces. 

‘¢ Nonsense, Sam,”’ said Sampson “they're so 
surprized, they were afraid you would'nt come. 

Mrs. Wix here rallied her presence of mind, 
which had returned very quick, considering the 
long journey it had taken, and after welcoming 
him with hypocritical cordiality, led the way to 
the dressing-room. 

When he returned, all faces beamed with 
siniles. 


ARISTOTLE WIX. 
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| ‘* We were afraid you were out of town Mr. 
| Dyer,” said Fanny. 

| «That's a breeze; that is,’ ” replied the gentle- 
man addressed, “I, out of town! I never pream- 
bulates there, in the summer even, letting alone 
the wading in a wintry snow bank.” 

“Brother, I think you said that,” began Julia 
addressing her brother, who at that moment 
being engaged in a seeming abstraction, did not 
| vouchsafe an answer. 


A carriage drawing up before the door, restored 
equilibrium to all. The Driggs had arrived in 
earnest, and they were followed by the Blinkers, 
the Hales and the Snows. Company came in 
fast, and by ten o’clock the rooms were crowded. 

The company were apparently discussing some 
legal point, and looking about for chalen with 
evident industry ; when, Mr. Wix, junior, slapping 
| his hands together and motioning to the band. 

gave notice that ‘“* gentlemen would please take 
partners for a cotillion.” 
In an instant all were commotion. Here 
might be seen a gouty gentleman beseeching a 
tender maid of fifty to take a bottom with him in 
the dance. ‘There a couple of young bloods per- 
sisting in claiming engagements before unheard 
of with a pretty girl in black eyes and white 
‘ribbons. In another place, age, coquetting with 
| folly, and trying to persuade itself that five and 
fifty was by no means an unsuitable age for 
dancing. Mr. Dyer brushed his hair violently 
with bis right palm and stood at the head of the 
second set with the oldest Miss Driggs for his 
| partner; while Sampson was debating mentally 
whether to select a younger Driggs or bestow 
| his attentions upon a gazelle-eyed maiden whom 
rumor called rich. Finally deciding im favor ot 
the latter he clapped his hands and the dance 
began. Away went Mr. Dyer, to the right anc 
left, up the middle, down the side, around the 
corner, timiog the music with a low whistle and 
beating the bars with the lid of a tobacco box 
and a rusty jackknife which reposed in his coat 
pocket. Enthusiastic as he was, yet his zeal 
paled before that displayed by that of old Aris- 
totle, wo was one of the sides, and apparently 
beside himself, for he turned dozens of other 
men’s partners, dealt out double twists to his own 


” | and even turned the males upon short occasions. 


Three quadrilles had been executed by the 
band, and walked through by the company. 
when the ancestor over the mantle-piece b« held 
in conjunction with the company, a servant ente! 


with cake and lemonade 
‘* Allow me the honor, the felicity, the pleasure 
‘of helping you,” was the cry over the room from 
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ambiti ies a8 
all those ambitious of excelling in the duties of | the gentlemen’s dressing room, a noise of min- 
masculine politeness. Suddenly a mighty crash) gled wo and sorrow painfully alarming. All 
was heard. All eyes being turned to the Spot | flew to the spot, and very quickly too, considering 
from whence it issued, the lemonade servant was that few were remarkably bird-like, and that none 
discovered rolling between a gouty gentleman's | possessed wings. 
legs, at the imminent danger of tripping him up; | “My coat, my valuable coat and steel spectacles 
while in the very centre of an immense tea-board, | inthe inside pocket are vanished,” said a man who 
sat Mr. Dyer, murmuring some intelligible sen- | was gazing vainly about in search of the garment. 
tences concerning slippery pumps, and hinting | ‘*Here’s a bust up,” ejaculated Mr. Dyer, 
something about the converting of his coat ! entering the room and gazing about; “ Every 
pockets into a receptacle for broken glass. 
* Blow me if that don’t beat tie fall of Nineveh, | colored wrapper of old Driggs, and that ain’t 
a ‘ oy ann sie Ot a * : < . 
and he was a stout man as historians say, cried | worth a quarter toa Jew. I’m precious glad | 
that worthy on regaining a perpendicular position. | brought dad’s outer to-night. The ladies upon 
“You're not hurt, are you?” said a thin) the hint of a robbery rushed to their rooms. A 





youth with thick whiskers. _ Similar ejectment there ensued. Every cloak, 
“ You're a bright ’un, you are,” returned Mr. | shawl, hood and hat was ticketed as absent. 
Dyer, somewhat haughtily, considering that his; —“* Missus Wix, the silver spoons and forks as 


pride had recently sufiered a fall, “you tell me) was borrowed, and as lay in the pantry are—” 
I'm not damaged, and then ask me if lam. It’s, cried a servant from below. 


my opinion you ought to challenge yourself to Aristotle called for a whiskey punch and drank 

fight in consekens of contradicting yourself.” | it off scalding, his wife fainted, and the girls 
The youth had vanished, and Sampson was) murmured something about burglary. 

heard calling for more cotillions. | “It’s Tom Nosey’s gang I'll bet,’ said Samuel 


More quadrilles had been walked over, a gallop | Dyer, in atone meant to be of sympathy, “ they’ve 
waltz performed by Mr. Dyer and Miss Driggs. |, plundered the waluables while we were at supper.” 
Mrs. Wix, was muttering something about a But before his information was imparted to its 
Virginia reel, when supper was announced. Time full extent, the rooms were cleared and all the 
would fail me to narrate the coquettry and) guests promenaded out of the front door to the 
squeezing which followed the summons; how a | tune of the Rogue’s march, as it was benevo- 
short lady in spectacles was kissed in the melee | lently and spiritedly performed by the band. 
by some unseen impertinent whom she declared’) [In what manner the guests reached home is best 
should be slapped if discovered ; how a tallslim) known to a livery man on the corner, who, when- 
lady dropped her bracelet; how a little girl who everasked concerning the robbery, winks his eyes, 
was expected to dance a fancy dance for the sake | and pointing sagaciously with one hand at his cabs, 
of being present, lost her satinslipper; how at last knowingly slaps with the other his vest pockets. 
all arrived safely in the basement supper-room.  . The Wix’s never gave another party; for, 
How the table was garnished with plates of) indeed, it was a long time before by careful 
tongues which could not speak, and ham which economy they made up the loss of the spoons 


could not be eaten; how the oysters smoked at! and forks. Old Aristotle swears at the sight of 


each end: how the ice cream thawed in the oysters—his good lady faints at the mention of 


centre; how temples and pyramids of maca- ice cream, and the daughters quitting routs and 
rona and cocoacakes being shamefully despoiled , parties have taken to privacy and dress-making. 
crumbled and fell; how oranges shed many 
tears ; how mottoes rekindled poetic sentiments 


in hearts long since insensible thereto; how a 


From my observing a suit of clothes very much 
resembling those lately worn by Mr. Sampson 
hanging in a tailor’s window, I am inclined to 


glass of lemonade was poured into a young lady's : é egy 
bosom; how a young man offered to wipe it up, it was, that it fell, as his father hinted it might, of 
and spoke of torrents flowing over beds of snow; its own weight. : . 

how he was blushingly refused and reluctantly) -Mr. Dyer, despite his vulgarity, is the only 
forgiven. Oh, it would be impossible to do visitor of the family and it has been Linted that 
Justice to all these topics, aud so—behold the | he will be shortly united i ne im he ee 
company assembied again in the parlors. Just Sampson was cut both by the Driggs, and the 
as the afurementioned voung lady who was) gaze/le maiden upon whom he fawned fora long 
famous in a fancy dance was dec iding unen the, time. Ele now seems destined to lead a life as 
inerits of a certain figure, a noise issued from singular as it will be single. 


blessed tog has walked off except the snuff 


believe that his salary was never rais¢ d, or that if 
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A MONARCH OF FIVE YEARS OLD.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL FOUCHER. 


CHAPTER V. | 

Terry pursued the direction of the carriage || 
and again caught sight of it in the distance. He | 
had almost attained it, when he struck his foot | 
violently against a stone and fell onthe ground. 
The shock made him insensible for awhile, and | 
when he attempted to rise, the intense pain in his | 





ankle rendered it impossible. Overwhelmed at | 
the thoughts of his disappointment and the | 
almost certainty of being pursued and punished 
asa deserter, he dragged himself, with difficulty, | 
to a placeof concealment but a short time before | 
the party of soldiers sent in search of him passed 
by. Thinking he had run on, they did not search 
very strictly on their way and he remained in the 
hiding place, increasing in torture from his sprain. 
His sufferings became, at last, so intolerable | 
that he wished he had yielded himself up to cap- | 
tivity, until the sound of approaching wheels de- | 
termined him to implore the assistance of some 
humane fellow creature. As the carriage ap- 
proached slowly, he dragged himself to the bank 
and cried out in a voice of despair—* Stop!” 

Stop,” repeated a tremulous voice from the 
vehicle, and the coachman descending, threw | 
himself on his knees. The inmate, enveloped in | 
furs and stammering with terror, exclaimed, “ For 
heaven’s sake, gentlemen robbers, do not hurt 
me! Here are twenty louis. lam sorry to have 
no more to offer your lordships, but, perhaps, the | 
next time we meet | may be more fortunate.” 

* Alas!” groaned Theirry, raising himself hea- | 
vily from the ground. “{Tamnorobber. I only | 
ask a place in your carriage to get to Paris. Iam 
wounded and unable to walk and all will be lost if | 
I do not arrive in time.” 

‘* Indeed !”’ said the re-assured Marquis, ** do 
you think I, Philip, Marquis de Dangeau, have 
only to pick up adventurers on the road, when Iam 
in the service of the King? I think it is sufficient 
to risk my health by travelling at night.” 

* Forthe love of God,” said Theirry. 

“Drive on!’ exclaimed the Marquis, “ but 
stop! I think he has the uniform of the guards ; 
perhaps you can tell me where I can find one of 
your comrades, called Thierry ?” 

“ What do you want with him?” 

“To send him to the devil if £ had my will! 
(or the clown has caused me two day's exposure 
in this horrible weather, to procure his discharge 
to please the king.” 














* Continued from page 227. 








** Is it possible !” 

‘In short, the king ordered me to give it to a 
certain Marcelline, and when I seek her at Ver- 
sailles, they tell me she has gone to Paris; but 
if I could find the soldier himself, it would 
answer the same purpose, and though I have 
caught an additional cold, the orders of his 
majesty must be obeyed !” 

“T am he!” interrupted Thierry, “ the dis- 
charge is mine, and Marcelline is my betrothed 


|——they have stolen her from me; she has fallen 


into their snares! As you hope for mercy, your- 


| self, take me into your carriage, that I may arrive 


in time to save her; to revenge her!” 

‘But I shall not go on to Paris; my bed at 
Versailles is nearer than Paris, and you may take 
your discharge and go where you please.” 

“But I cannot move a step; my ankle is 
sprained, and I suffer intolerable pain.” 

“It is not my fault that you sprained your 
ankle, and the king will scarcely add to my duties 
the cure of sprains; so all I can do for you will 
be to take you back to Versailles.” 

‘But Marcelline is not at Versailles, she will 
be lost if we lose time; and you may be sure the 


| king will call you to account if any thing befalls 


one in whom he takes so much interest.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” thought Dangeau, 
sighing and trembling from cold and weakness. 
‘My future prospects may depend on this. La- 
pierre, assist this man!” 

He then muttered, ** A soldier of the guard in 
the carriage of the Marquis de Dangeau! If it 
were not for the future !” 

When Thierry had been extended on the 
cushions, the coachman drove on, and the Mar- 
quis told him he would assist him in the search for 
Marcelline on the morrow. 

* To-morrow |’ said poor Thierry, in a voice 
of anguish. 

CHAPTER VI. 

An officious friend had informed Madame 
Ferrand of her niece’s interview with Thierry at 
Versailles; she judged it was from thence she 
gained courage to resist her importunities in 
favor of Duval with increased obstinacy. She 
arranged with him the plan of carrying her away 
and her rage was increased, when, driven to 
desperation, poor Marcelline avowed the promised 
protection of the young king. Secure herself 
in that of the regent, in whose service Duval 
now was, she carried her niece to Paris, and 
every thing was arranged for the marriage to 
take place on the next day. They feared the 
interference of the friends of Thierry if it were 
performed at Marly. 
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At first Marcelline bore firmly the persecutions ) peasant this morning to the barrack, by which 
by which she was surrounded. The whole night) means we knew where to find him.” 
passed in alternate persuasions and menaces on) «Alas! alas!” said Marcelline, “it is I who 
the part of her aunt, but, worn out in despair at | have betrayed thee!”” 
the delay in not hearing from Thierry, (to whom |) 
she had bribed a peasant to carry a message at) 
Versailles,) she resigned herself to what seemed 
her inevitable fate, and more dead than alive, she 
was carried to the vehicle, which was waiting to 


“Ah, ah,” said Duval, “I told you, you were 
not yet married.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
convey her to the church. Two days after these events, the Marquis de 

A carriage drove quickly upto the house,anda_ Dangeau left his couch to inquire after the 
soldier in the uniform of the guards, leaning on young King, now convalescent, though not yet 
a servant, limped towards Marcelline, who allowed to receive visitors. As he crossed the 


uttered a scream of joy and recognition. court, he felt himself seized by the arm, and, 
‘Come in,’’ said Madame Ferrand, ‘““T wish to turning perceived Mareelline, pale, in tears and 


talk to you.” scarcely able to support herself. 
“Send the cripple to the hospital,” said Duval, “‘ Monsieur—Monsieur le Marquis!’ said she, 
“Come, mother-in-law, let us proceed !” ‘vou have been so kind to us—serve us once 


“oe taka el r sor , sa > 
“Stop a little,” said the hoarse voice of the) re} save Thierry, who is condemned to 
. "99 
Marquis, from the carriage. In obedience to his ager ' 
ot a : iam. + 
commands they all entered the house, and, not- Phierry an replied Dangean, a 
withstanding his fatiouc. he resolved to use all || @* has determined I shall not have a moment’s 
Sti ng 5 < oT 9 : ‘ 

. . . - - ° . . ‘e ee: ral -PPrtal , ec aiest neo aN 1 teres 
his influence in favor of one in whom his Majesty T’POS®> MN, « ertainly his Majesty has an _ rest 
had avowed so strong aninterest. The frightened 4 him, and I will see what I can do some time or 
Madame Ferrand consented, in spite of Duval, other. 

>? +¢ yay . ¢ > e 3 —-T- ssesm fo 
to delav the ceremony. and poor Dangeau said “But li may be too late : In tures hours from 
‘ ‘ - a. 1c > will he - ¢ — t-martial hi 
internally, ‘** Now I shall have some repose, and if —— nee - opera: % Esai eter ze 
. ° 2 : ’ ea pyinvy »c tT } . a iw 8) > se 
the cross of the legion of honor should be COUGe™r d him to be hot! They h we refuse 
me admittance to the King, and that infamous 


Duval has turned the Regent against him. Oh, 
save him! Monsieur le Marquis, for the love of 


offered to me, I will not leave my house till 1 get 
rid of this cold.””. He counted without his host, 


fora servant hastily entering, informed him that : nea 
‘ - a ° leaven, Save him. 

an express had arrived after him, announcing the 
“How do you think I can save him if the 


sudden illness of the king. The intelligence a 
operated like magic on his old habits, and, Regent refuses, and you cannot see the King, and 
descending the stairs in haste, he mounted his ¢ve" “¢ could do nothing in that case.” 
carriage and drove rapidly away. “Oh, yes—the King can do every thing. He 
— ; lovesme; he knows | shall die, if Thierry dies. 


ill!” said Mareelline, “then we ape . 
He will not let his littl Marcelline die so. Oh! 


“The King 
have Jost our last hope; happily you have your 
- = q : mein arnt? & are alen the K in it ° 
discharge, Thierry.” you are a Marquis; youare also the King’s friend; 
a : 23 99 ’ + 3, you are admitted at court: you can force your 
* You are not yet married,” said Duval, with) - Ds Se ; 109 
‘ ‘ ‘ wav to the Wing; you seed not regard etiquette ! 
an oath, **and you are in my house, and in my : N 4 1M. d 
‘9 66 regard etiquette screamed M. de 
power! Not reg f. 
. — Y: Jangeau, in mingled accenis of terror and indig- 
“TI do not forget it,” said Marcelline, ‘and I as = - = 
is ” nation, “force my way to tae King! Why you 
shall hasten to leave you; aunt, let us go. of Tn: : Ye 
. talk of the crime of !ese-tmajesté and never was 


Madame Ferrand followed her mechanically, 
asshe supported Thierry down stairs; but at the 
door they were met by a party of soldiers, who 
served an order for arrest on him for having 
deserted his post and struck his superior officer. 

“He is no longer a soldier,’ exclaimed the 
unfortunate girl; “he has his discharge now with | 


the history of a Dangeau sullied by the like!” 

“But if the life of a man depenas on it; of 
one, who has but a few hours to live, the King 
himself will thank you for saving Thierry; he 


will never pardon this concealment from him!” 


This last argument appeared to shake the 

him.” firmness of the Marquis. He made a few steps 

“But he was a soldier when the offence was | towards the door but suddenly paused, as if the 

committed and justice must have its way. I spectre of court-etiquette had opposed his 

suppose this note is yours; it was brought by a’ 
20 


entrance. 
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**No!” said he **I cannot enter the King’s 
apartments without his permission.” 

‘** Good God! must he then die?’ murmured 
the heart-broken Marcelline. 

At this moment, a valet approached, and said 
that the King, having seen them from his window, 
ordered them to be conducted by a private stair- 
case to him. 

“We are saved!” exclaimed the girl, * my 
God, thou hast heard my prayer!” 

She followed the servant with a quick step, 
leaving far behind the hobbling Marquis, whose 
only remains of youth, consisted in his zealous 
service in the cause of royalty. After hearing 
the tearful recital of Marcelline, the little King 
exclaimed : 

‘And they are going to kill that soldier I love 
so much; they shall not do it. I willsenda letter 

tv 


instantly to the place of execution! 
“Oh, Sire, they will not believe it is yours, as 


itis always the Regent who signs the acts of 


governinent, and the Regent isall the way off at 


A letter would not save Thierry!” 


Paris. 
** My God! what canbe done? Never mind, do 
not cry; I will yet find some means !” 
* But, perhaps at this moment they are 
charging their guns!” 
Oh! now I 


know. Monsieur de Fleury told me one morning 


‘‘Impossible! what shall I do? 


that the presence of a King at an execution— 
yes, yes—now I have it—oh, if 1 am only in 
time; they shall kill me before they shall touch 
him. Give me my furred pelisse and tell them ] 
want my carriage;”’ he added, to his valet. 
“But Majesty! the physicians have 
ordered you to be kept in the house, and it is 


your 


very cold.” 

‘We can go down the private staircase and 
they need not know I have gone out; they will 
suppose | am in bed and cannot see any one.” 

*“ But, Sire, if you should grow, worse, what 
will become of me?”’ 

** Be certain that you shall be hung if you do 
not obey me instantly; do what I wish and here 
ire fifty louis for you, which they have given me 
to buy playthings with, and you shall have more 
besides, if we arrive im time.” 

The 
carriage. In a few moments he returned and 
: le Dan- 


veau to recompany him, to certily that he was 


valet bowed and went to order the 


Then requesting M. 


said it was ready. 


he paid no attention to the trembling 


of the 


the Kine, 
old courtier’s remonstrances and assertion 


little value of a common soldier’s life in com- 


parison to the risk of a monarcl’s health. 


OF FIVE 


| 





YEARS OLD. 





valet ordered the coachman to drive to the Plain 
of Grenille near Paris. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
At the southwest of the city, there is a barren 
and desolate country which has obtained the 


pame of Plain, though there are some country 


‘Phe 


houses scattered about, and this has been the 
scene, for more than a century, of all the niilitary 
executions. At adistance is seen the dome of 
the “Invalids,” and those unfortunate beings 
there finish that existence which they might have 
hoped to pass in old age in that peaceful asylum. 

Ona winter morning were here assembled a 
group of fusiiiers in military array, and the 
unfortunate Thierry was assisted from a carriage 
which stood near by. His face was calm; the 
excitement of the last two days had apparently 
exhausted all his feelings, and he placed himself 
in front of his comrades with an air ot indifference. 

“If I stumble,” said he to them, ‘it is the 
fault of my leg, not my heart!” 

Their repugnance to the discipline which, on 
this day, made it their duty to becume execu- 
tioners, was very evident. The morning was dull 
and gloomy, and the sky loaded with heavy 
clouds. Thierry iistened with reverence to the 
exhortations of a good priest who was at his side, 
and then begged the privilege of giving the word 
to fire to his comrades, and refused to have his 
eyes bandaged. A_ slight 
philosophy ; forabright sunray, bursting through 
the lowering clouds, suddenly illuminated the 
ground at his feet—that sun, the eternal youth 


incident upset his 


of nature, which he was leaving in the dawn of 
manhood, with all the brightdreams of his youth 


about to be fulfilled. His animation and hope 


of life returned, a tear stole down his cheek, but 
a glance at his uniform, made him blush for his 
weakness, and he hastily exclaimed : 

“ Yes, better to cover my eyes—do not let me 
see the sun!” 

They comphie d with his wish, and the officer 
prepared to give tue word of c¢ manand. 

* Captain!” exclaimed the drummer, *] seea 
young girl in the distance, who waves her h und 
to us—and now | hear her ery, * Pardon ae 


An universal emotion ran through the ranks, 
and all anticipated a reprieve. But thie « iptam 
who knew that the Regent had refused a pardon, 
thought a young girl could have no it fluence 
and that it would be better for UChierry not to see 
her. He gave the word, * Take aim, fire!” The 
muskets were discharged, but ‘Thierry rem ined 


unharmed; Marcelline fell! By universal con- 





FALLEN FORESTS. 


sent the muskets had been aimed above his head, 
but the poor girl, thinking she was too late, fell 
fainting on the ground. impatient to 
remain in the carriage, which conveyed the 
young King, she had sprung forward, at the sight | 
of the preparations for the execution of her | 
iover. | 


Too 


‘Tam unhurt!” said the astonished soldier, | 
who, fortunately for his fortitude, had not heard 
Marcelline. 

‘What does this mean?” exclaimed the cap- 
tain; they kept a profound silence and proceeded 
to recharge their guas. 


“A carriage—a carriage!” was shouted from 
all, as they were now certain of a reprieve. A 


it, 


servant, descending from hastened to the 
assistance of Marcelline. A beautiful boy | 
followed, and approaching the fusiliers, cried : 
“Stop! I forbid you to touch that man!” 
** Who are you ?”’ said the officer, who did not 
recognize the King. 


*T am Louis XVth, King of France and 
Navarre! I grant pardon to that man!” 

‘ But, Sire, the Regent has refused.” 

“The Regent is but the Regent—I am the 
King!” said the child, with the expression of an | 


99 


angel. ‘I command you to release this man! 


The appearance of the Marquis, who came 
shivering from the carriage, put an end to the 
hesitation of the officer. 

Another carriage now arrived, containing the 
Abbé de Fleury, and the alarmed attendants of 


the King, who had almost immediately missed 
and followed him. 
“Ah, me!” said the Abbé, catching him in 


ts 


his arms, ‘* what imprudence, you who are so ill! 
“T am no longer ill, for I have arrived in 
time. But where is my poor Marcelline.” 
She had been conveyed to the carriage and was 
slowly 
young 


reviving. ‘They brought her to her 
protector, who beckoning Thierry, (con- 
founded with all that passed,) placed her hand 
in his and said, with comic gravity: 

“My dear children, we unite you—and now | 
want my breakfast, for the cold air has made me 
hungry. M. de Dangeau, I must have some- 
thing to eat.” » 

He remounted the carriage amid the heartfelt | 
blessings of Thierry and Marcelline and the 
reiterated shouts of “ Vive le Roi,” trom the 
soldiers. 


bé Sire,” 


said the Abbe, “from this day, you | 
are truly King of France; the greatest step to | 
your coronation is this act of mercy. 








Original 
FALLEN FORESTS. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Mavn’s warfare on the trees is terrible. 
He lifts his rude hut in the wilderness, 
And lo! the loftiest trunks, that age on age 
Were nurtur’d to nobility, and bore 
Their summer coronets so gloriously, 
Fall with a thunder sound to rise no more. 
He toucheth flame unto them and they lie 
A blackened wreck, their tracery and wealth 
Of sky-fed emerald, madly spent, to feed 
An arch of brilliance for a single night, 
\nd scaring thence the wild deer, and the fox, 
And the lithe squirrel from the nut strewn home, 
So long enjoyed. 
He lifts his puny arm, 
And every echo of the axe doth hew 
The iron heart of centuries away. 
He entereth boldly to the solemn groves 
On whose green altar tops, since time was young 
The winged birds, have pour’d incense stream, 
Of praise and love—within whose mighty wave 
The wearied cattle from a thousand hills 
Have tound their shelter mid the heat of day, 
Perchance, in their mute worship pleasing Him 
Who careth for the meanest He hath made 
I said, he entereth to the sacred groves 
Where Nature in her beauty bows to God, 
\nd lo! their temple arch is desecrate. 
Sinks the sweet hymn, the ancient ritual fades, 
And uptorn roots, and prostrate columns mark 
The invader’s footsteps. 
Silent years roll on, 
His babes are men. His ant-heap dwelling grows 
Too narrow—for his hand hath gotten wealth. 
He builds a stately mansicn, but it stands 
Unbless’d by trees. He smote them recklessly 
When their green arms were round him, as a guard 
Of tutelary deities, and feels 
Their maledictions, now the burning noon 


Maketh his spirit faint. With anxious care, 


He casteth acorns in the earth, and woos 
Sunbeam and rain; he planteth the young shoot “J 
And props it from the storm, but neither he, 
Nor vet lis children’s children, shall behold 
What he has swept away. 
Methinks, ’twere well 
Not asa spoiler or a thiet to roam , 


O’er Nature’s bosom, that sweet, gentle nurse 
Who loveth us, and spreads a sheltering couch 


When our brief task is o’er. On that green mound 


Affection’s hand may set the willow tree, ff 
Or train the cypress, ind let none profane : 
° é A 
Her pious care. 
: re’ Ae 
Oh, Father! grant us grace 
In all life’s toils, so, with a st idfast hand 


Evil and gool to poise, as not to mark 


Our way with wrecks nor when the saads of time #7, 
Run low, with saddened eye the past survey 


And mourn the rashiness, time can ne er restore. 





ee ee 
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THE ROSE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


‘I sex all the flowers around me wither and 
die, and still they call me alone the fading, the 


light perishable Rose! 


Unthankful men! do I 
not make my short lot sufficiently agreeable to 
you? Yes, even after my death I prepare for you 
a monument of sweet odors: medicine and oint- 
ment, full of strengthening and refreshment. 
And still | hear you even sing and say, * Ah! the 
fading, the light falling Rose!” So complained 
the queen of flowers from her throne, perhaps 
already with the first sensation of her sinking 
beauty. A maiden standing near, heard her, and 
spoke, “ Anger not thyself at us, sweet little thing. 
Call not ingratitude what is greater love; the 
wish of tender inclinations. We see all the 
flowers around us die, and think it only the 
destiny of flowers, but thou thetr queen, thou 
wlone we wish and believe worthy of immortality. 
When we see ourselves disappointed in these 
hopes also, then utter we the complaint with 
which we bewail ourselves in thee. All the 
beauty, youth, and pleasure of our lives we 
compare with thee, and they too perishing like 
thee, then ever we sing and say, * Ah! the fleet- 


*? 


ing, the light falling Rose. 





NIGHT AND DAY. 
Night and Day contended with each other for 
the preference. ‘The fiery bright boy, Day, com- 
menced the strife. * Poor gloomy mother!” said 
he, **what hast thou like my sun, like my hea- 
ven, like my flowers, like my active, restless life? 
What thou hast put to death, 1 animate to the 
consciousness of a new existence; what thou 
relaxest, | stir up.” 
** Does man always thank thee for thy excite- 
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ment!” said the separating, all-veiling Night, 
‘must notl refresh what thou weariest, and how 
can I do it otherwise than through forgetfulness 
of thee? I, on the contrary, the mother of gods 
and men, take allthat | produce contented to my 
bosom: as soon as it touches the border of my 
mantle, it forgets thy delusion, and gently bows 
its head. And thea I raise, 1 nourish the full 
quiet soul with heavenly dew. To the eye which 


under thy sunbeain never dared to glance towards | 


heaven, I reveal, [—the all-revealing Night—a 
multitude of innumerable suns—innumerable 
ideas—new stars—new hopes.” 


Justthen the babbling Day came iu contact with | 


'sank he also on her enveloping lap. 





THE ROSE. 


But she sat 
in her starry mantle—in her starry crown, with 


| ever-tranquil countenance. 


ECHO. 


Believe it not, kind-hearted children—believe 
not the fable of the poets, that the modest Echo 
ever courted the vain Narcissus, or was a babbling 
betrayer of the Goddesses : for never showed she 
her death-wound, nor came forth a sound from her 
lips: but listen, while [ relate to you the true story 
of Echo. Harmonia, the daughter of Love. was 
With 


motherly care she gave from her heart all grow- 


Jupiter's active assistant at the creation. 


ing being atone, a character, which penetrated to 
its inmost recesses, and holding entirely her exis- 
At last, 


she had exhausted herself, the good mother, for 


tence, united it closely with all things. 


her existence was but half immortal, and now 
must she with life separate also from her children. 
How felt she, her departure so near! Supplica- 
ting she fell down before the throne of Jupiter, 
and spoke: “ Mighty god! let my form vanish 
from among the gods, but my soul, my fe: lings, 
destroy not, and tear me not from those to whom 
[ have given existence from my own heart. At 
least invisibly would I be around them, that each 
emotion of afiliction or of joy, as they are fortu- 
nate or unfortunate—I may feel with them— 
share with them.” 

‘And how would it aid thee,” 
“if thou felt with them their calamity, ard could 


said the god, 


not stand before them, nor in any manner make 


thyself visible?) Remember my last promise to 


thee istheirrevocable tudgment of the Fates.” 

‘Let me but be permitted to answer—invisibly 
still to repeat the sound of their spirits, and my 
motherly heart is content.” 

Jupiter touched her gently, and she became the 
shapeless, all-diffused Echo. If the voice of her 
child sounds, the heart of the mother re-ponds— 
she speaks to all creatures—a!li b otherly exis- 
tence—the note of joy or sorrow with the har- 
Even the hard 
rock is penetrated by her, and the solitary wood 


mony of a well-tuned string. 


is likewise enlivened by her, and oh! bow often 
hast thou, tender mother! thou timid inhabitant 
of the solitudes and the silent groves, refreshed 
me there far more than in the desert circles of 
the unanswering hearts of men. With softest 


pity returnest thou my sighs; however forsaken 
| and deserted I may be, I perceive fiom thy falter- 
ing tones, that an all-penetrating, clcsely- united 
the hem of her garment, and silent and languid ' mother sees and hears me. 
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THE DYING SWAN. i 

‘* Must I then alone be mute and unmusical,” | 
sighed the silent Swan, as he bathed in the lustre | 
of the beautiful evening sky, “ almost J only in the | 
whole kingdom of the feathered host? Indeed I | 
envy not the voices of the chattering goose, the | } 
elucking hen, or the croaking peacock; ‘but, 
I envy thee, oh, sweet Philomel, when as if | 
enchained, I move slowly through the waves, | 
and linger as if intoxicated in the lustre of the, 
I{ow would I sing thee, golden evening 


heavens. 
sun! How would [sing thy glorious light and my 
happiness, that in this mirror I may exehange my | 

face for thy beaming countenance and die.” 

Enraptured, he dipped himself again, and arsed 
had he risen from the waves, when a shining form | 
that stood on the shore, calledtohim. It was the | 
god of the morning and evening sun, the beau- | 
tiful Phebus! * Faithful, lovely being,” said he, 
‘the prayer is granted which thou hast so often | 


| 


cherished in thy bosom, and which never could | 
be given thee before.” Scarcely had he spoken 
these words, when he touched the swan with his 
lyre, and began to sing the song of the Immor- 





tals. Enraptured, penetrated the sound through | 
the bird of Apollo; unloosed and overflowing he 
sang to the strings of the godof Beauty. Grate- 
fully happy, he sang to the glorious sun—the || 
glowing lake, and his innocent, blissful life. | 1 
Lovely as his appearance, was that harmonious 
song! He drew himself slowly along the waves 
with sweet dying notes, till he found himself in |/ 
Elysium, at the feet of Apollo, in his true celestial | 
glory. The song which he in life was denied, 
had become the death-song which should gently | 
dissolve his being: for he had heard the voice of 
an Immertal, and seen the countenance of a god. 
Gratefully he rested at the feet of Apollo, and 
listened to his god-like voice, as likewise his faith- 
ful bride, at last arrived, who in sweet songs had | 
mourned for him till death. The goddess of 
Innocence took both as her favorites, and as the 
beautiful team of her chariot of shell, when she 
bathed in the sea of youth. | 
Wait patiently, quiet, trusting heart! what is 
denied to thee in life, because thou covld’st not. 
bear it, is given to thee, in the moment of thy. 
death. R. | 





To be angry about trifles is mean and childish, | 
to rage and be furious is brutish; and to main- | 
tain perpetual wrath is akin to the practice and) 
temper of devils; but to prevent and suppress | 
rising resentment is wise and glorious, is manly | 

d divine. 





Baltimore, 1844. Bi! 
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LINES FROM A MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. ALFRED H. REIP. 





Come seek my grave, when Aurora’s skies, 

Are decked with their gay and richest dyes, 

And weep on the sod where thy mother lies, 
My daughter. 


And as thou weepest, let affection’s tear, 
Mingle with the night-dew falling there, 
No grave a prouder monument could bear, 


My daughter. 


Come when the sun has sought his rest, 

In the glowing bosom of the crimson west, 

And leaves not a beam on my death cold breast, 
My daughter. 


When shades of twilight steal o’er the sky, 

And the star of eve has risen on high, 

Then to my lone resting-place draw nigh, 
My daughter. 


! 


Come when the midnight wind doth sigh 

Like some sweet, though plaintive melody, 

Moaning for those who here mouldering lie, * 
My daughter. 


Bring for-get-me-not, myrtle, and roses, 
To shed perfume, as summer eve closes, 
And strew on the spot where my form reposes, 


My daughter. 


Though these flowers live but a little hour, 

I’d have them wreath’d to form a gay bower, 

To smile in sunshine, shelter me in shower, 
My daughter. 


Come when the winter’s storm shall rave 

O’er forest and hill, o’er mead and wave, a 

And commune with the clay in that cold grave, 
My daughter. 


Come when thou would’st from the cold world flee, | we 

With care oppress’d bend the suppliant knee 

In prayer to the unseen, yet present Deity, o 
My daughter. 


Come when the judgment trumpet first, ? 
Our cold sepulchres and cerements burst, 
And Heav'n’s breathing death into life has nurs’d, peghs 

My daughter. I ie 
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POET’S 
OR, 
“WE SHALL BE RICH TO-MORROW,” 


THE CURSE;* 





BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


PART II. 

We now change the scene of our story to a 
wretched abode in the east quarter of the city. 
It is a three story block inhabited by poor Irish 
“No. 3,” in 
the range of miserable tenements is a little better 
preserved than its neighbors. 
door-way ; fewer rags are stuffed into the window, 


families and those of day laborers. 
It has a cleaner 


and nearly all the blinds hang upon both hinges, 
and the door has none of its panels supplied by 
a board nailed over it. A hack is at the door 
waiting for the pill-doctor, who five minutes 
before entered the house. 

In a dark, small entry in the third story 
stands Edward Cameron, with a dim tin lamp in 
his fingers. Before him at the head of the nar- 
1oW stairs stands the patent doctor. 

‘*Well, sir, we then understand each other,” 
said the doctor, wrapping himself more closely 
in his warm roquelaure of rich broadcloth and 
furs. ‘ You are to furnish me a satire of five 
hundred lines upon Quacks—a satire that shall 
amuse every body and enrage them. You are to 
hit them without mercy in it, and above all make 
every body laugh in reading it. 
talents I am satisfied you can write something 
that will take. [ am fortunate in meeting with 
you,sir. Now, in regard to the price. Thirty- 
five dollars upon the spot. Are we agreed?” 

** Yes, sir,” answered Cameron, with a height- 
tened cheek and a smile of hope and joy. 

* Then all is right, sir. Five hundred lines! 
Neither more nor less. 
line! Have it hit hard at the quacks and above 
all to make people laugh! 

** Shall f light you down, sir?” 

**Yes—this confounded stair-way is so dark 


That is seven cents a 


Good evening.” 


and steep! 
the top of the house and go down to get up! 
You understand, eh? Wit and mirth love most 
to dwell in garrets. Faith! I am at the second 
It has taken my breath away to climb 
It makes my 
Now, 
sir, to-morrow precisely at ten I will be here 
without fail to receive the MSS. and pay you the 
amount. Do not fail for God's sake!” 


landing. 
up and down these three stories. 


head swim. Here we are at the bottom. 





* Continued from page 247. 


With your | 


sut all great poets have begun at 





THE POET’S CURSE. 


Thus spoke the doctor of pills as he descended 
with caution the last step, preceded by Edward 
with the lamp. 

“Ah, this is a cold night. Do 
yourself to go through the entry. 


not trouble 
The manu- 
script at ten precisely, and thirty-five hard dol- 
lars in your hand. 

Edward wanted the courage to ask him for a 
little something on account of that sum; buta 


"9 


Good night, sir! 


sentiment of pride deterred him from doing it. 
That money could not be his until ten o’clock 
the following morning. Besides the person was 
a stranger to him. They had met the first time 
but five thinutes before. To have recourse to 
him would not have been to ask him a favor but 
to solicit alms! 

**Good night, sir,” said Edward, as he clesed 
the door upon the doctor. 

The young man then mounted the stairs with 
four bounds, opened with eager haste the door 
which separated the little entry from the only 
apartment which composed his lodgings. 

* Anna!—my Anna!” he cried out, ** be happy! 
rejoice! There has just been here a gentleman, 
who came to employ me to write a poem by to- 
morrow morning. ‘To-morrow we shall be rich! 
Thirty-five dollars down !”’ 

*'l'o-morrow!” responded a suffering voice; 
and a ray of joyful light illuminated the pallid 
yet still lovely features of the poor young wile; 
and drawing with difficulty from between the 
fold of the sheets her transparent hand, she com- 
pressed that of Edward with tenderness. 

‘How do you feel now?” he gently inquired, 
bending over her. 

“Better, much better! I feel better, Edward!” 

“ Are you well covered. ‘The night is fear- 
fully cold!” 

“Yes, yes; | am doing very well. 
you, Edward, with this piercing cold air and so 


Sut you— 


little upon you!” 

He was in his shirt sleeves. He had heaped 
upon the bed of the inval*/. his only coat, vest, 
and even his thin jacket which he had worn in 
the street to keep from depriving her of the 
warmth of his coat. The chamber was small, 
with rude walls, and was a complete picture of 
decorous indigence. It contained not an article 
more than was strictly necessary, and of these 
not one belonged to them. They were boarders, 
_wretched as their accommodations were. 
| At this moment a dry, hoarse cough seized 
| upon the sufferer and her chest resounded with 
| a sepulchral hollow sound. | 

“ Oh, that cough—that fearful cough !—always 


I that cough! Every time I hearyou cough thus 











THE 


Ishudder. A spoonful of this Jarabe syrup 
which the physician has prescribed.” 

He seized the bottle which stood near the head 
of the bed. It was empty! 

“Mv God! 


It’s all gone!” he said, in alarm. 


«“T'o-morrow, Edward, to-morrow, we shall be | 


rich!” 


“Yes, fo-morrow/—but to night? And the 


physician has said that if you do not take this | 


draught when the cough come upon you—oh, 
my God!—my God!” 

He raised his clasped Lands impulsively, be- 
Then he presently 
added, as if speaking with himself, ** Noresource! 
My only friend is gone to Europe. All I had is 
Even the ring which my mother 


seechingly towards Heaven. 


already sold. 
left me as she was dying!—ch, my God!” 

The unhappy young man covered his face 
with both hands and groaned heavily. 

* Allfor me, Edward. My long illness has con- 
sumed all your resources.” 

‘*Hush, Anna, hush!” he said without uneov- 
ering his face. 


“On my account, your father would not re- | 


spond to your letter. 
unhappy! Oh, Edward, forgive me!” 

* Anna your words pierce me to the heart. It 
isyou who should pardon me! You who wert 
happy and have aow lost all by uniting your lot 


to the fatality which pursues me!” 


** Do not let us speak of this,’ she said, gently, | 


while a heavenly smile radiated her pale face. 
Come, dear, sit down by me with your pen and 
begin to write. You will then forget me awhile. 
Write, Edward: I know not what presentiment 
tells me that this work will open to you a field of 
profit and fame, which is to better our condition. 
Besides, I feel so much bet—” 

She could not proceed! The same distress- 
ing, dry, racking cough seized her and arrested 
her words. 
strings of poor Edward. 

“Anna, Anna!’ he exclaimed, giving vent to 
He seized the bottle 

‘There is 
He grasped 
It was empty. 


a heavy groan of anguish. 
again, and turned it upside down. 
nota single drop of it remaining.” 
a viol that stood on the stand. 
‘*Nora drop of the anodyne the physician pre- 
scribed! What is to be done? I have no one 
to whom I can have recourse. Oh, this is—this 
is enough to make me insane!” 

‘ To-morrow, dward, to-morrow !” 

* And if the meanwhile you should—no, no, 
no! It is impossible to wait ‘till to-morrow. See! 


an ideaoccurs to me! ‘This person who has just 
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It is I that have made you | 


- 


The sound rended the very heart- | 


\| She made efforts to appear more composed. 
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| engaged me is rich—very rich. He will not find 
/it inconvenient to advance me something on ac- 
‘count of the work which Iam to give him to- 
|| morrow morning. It is an humiliation. But 
what isthat? 1 will go and see him at once.” 
‘Now! It is storming! The cold wind sweeps 
upon the roof and the hail rattle against the 
| panes. Edward, you cannot go out.” 

“Yes, yes. It is best I should. He lives near, 
my dear Anna. I shall be away from you buta 
few minutes. I will run every step there and 
‘back. I will not delay.” 

Do not go out in this cold night, Edward ; you 
You are not clad.” 

“There isno remedy. If your cough returns, 
‘and [ do not go, whatshall Ido? It will be too 
| late to purchase the syrup unless I go now. 
|Come, my life! Cheer up. I cannot lose a 
| single moment. This man will have compassion 
upon me. I will not linger amoment. God 
| will not suifer you to grow worse during the little 
| time I shall be out.” 

‘Do not go, Edward. Look! I assure you 
‘that Lam better. Do not go. Sit by me and 
‘commence writing.” 


| will perish. 


| Labor whilst I see you suffer. ‘To think 
“upon witty and mirthful themes when your dis- 
tress rends in pieces my soul!” 

“T assure you, dear Edward, I find myself 
Is it not true that to-morrow we shall 


stronger. 
be rich?” 


undecided. 

“You say well, Anna. ‘To-morrow, with the 
‘product of my labor to-night, I shall be able to 
purchase all the necessary remedies. I will go 
‘to work. Tam going,”’ he added, in a bitter tone, 
‘as he turned to the little table, ‘I am going to 
| make others laugh!” 
| The night continued wild and stormy ; and, in 
acold room, with his suffering wife by his side, 
‘and to the sound of the dark tempest, he set 


‘himself to compose his mirthful satire, ‘that 
‘was to make every body laugh!” Wonderful 
power of the human soul, that can conquer, 
‘tread upon, stand above eircumStances and 
‘become their master. 

| Edward drew a little table to the bedside, 
arranged it near her pillow, placed a light upon 
it, set himself down by the head of the invalid, 
‘seized a pen and began to write. 

| Anna appeared a little relieved; but it was only 
‘appearance. The gentle saflerer was doMg vio- 
| lence to herself to suppress her cough. 

| Every instant Edward cast his eyes upon her. 


He remained a few seconds thoughtful and — 
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Seeing this he recovered a iittle his spirits, | 
and wrote the first stanza of sixteen lines. Lis-| 
ten,” he said, turning to her and reading it aloud. | 

“ You have talent to effect any thing, Edward! | 
It will please, | am sure,” said his poor wife mak- 
ing a strenuous effort not to cough, though, 
indeed, she was enduring unspeakable agony. | 


As almost always happens, the few first lines | 


put him in the vein. He wrote another stanza 
and then another; and each one made him more 
satisfied with his labors, and so much the more) 
as Anna did not give any signs of suffering. 
scarcely felt the cold and relentless falling of the 
fine snow against his face and upon his paper as 
it penetrated through the crevices in the roof and 
door and windows. | 

Notwithstanding all her strong efiorts to sup- | 


press any signs of suffering Anna could not longer | 


restrain her cough. So violent had been her 


exertions in the attempt that on drawing away the | 


'seventeen—an angel! 


He | 


pocket handkerchief she had held to her mouth, | 
if you could only sleep.” 


she saw that it was clotted with blood. 

Edward looked up and saw it. 
his pen and uttered a cry of anguish and despair 
that would have penetrated a heart of stone. 


‘That syrup would do me good, Edward!” 
she said; and the exquisite pain of her weak 
breast drew from her eyes a few tears which she 
strove hard to arrest by a smile! 

“T fly to bring itto you, Anna! There is no | 
alternative! Anna for God’s sake, do not distress | 
yourself! { will be back instantly.” 

** Yes—go, go!”’ she said with a voice scarcely | 
intelligible; for the poor sufferer wanted to weep 
and relieve her agony by tears; and she sent her | 
husband away that he might not see them. 

Edward put on his coat and rushed from the 
chamber like a madman. 

Half au hour elapsed. 

She hears his footstep, and he enters the room | 
covered with ice and snow which had fallen upon | 
him. [is eyes were wild and almost fierce in! 
theirexpression, and his hair—God of mercy! 
his hair had become almost white like that of a 
hoary old man! 

Anna gazed upon him with looks of the most 


painful alarm. 
He fixed his eyes upon her with a steady gaze 
and expression upon his haggard aspect of infinite | 


bitterness and wo. The next moment he fell | 


upon fhe bed like one sinking into the utmost 
despair. . 

Anna needed no voice to tell her that he had | 
been unsuccessful! that she must wait till another | 


He) 


then fell to weeping bitterly, sobbing like a child. | 


He threw down || 


delirium. 


my wife! 


lay before she could obtain the only anodyne 
hat could alleviate her terrible sufferings. 

“It is so ordered, Edward!” she said resign- 
edly, lifting her tearful eyes to Heaven. 
“Yes. 


-_- -~ 


All has been useless—all in vain. 


ll av . ° ° P 
Supplications, tears, desperation, nothing had 


any power to move that man’s heart, I humbled 
myselflikea dog! Nothing would do! I declared 
to him all your sufferings. I told him that it was 
to save my wife—a young and dear wife not yet 
Nothing! T then cursed 
him! | asked of God to sutfer to die before his 
eyes the being he most loved in the world! But 
no, no—I got nothing! Oh! Anna, that man will 
die accursed!” 

“Poor Edward! Take courage, Edward! 
Heaven will yet take compassion upon us, since 
you went out, you cannotimagine how the cough 
has mitigated. 1 feel so much better that I think 
I can go to sleep a little while.” 

“Oh, if you could sleep! I would give my life 


**Yes—sit here and write, for to-morrow we 
shall have money. See! I feel sleepy. I teel 
that I shall rest.” 

She soon gently closed her eyes falling into a 
kind of swoon or lethargy, appearing like death. 


The poor sufferer had arrived at that state of her 
disease in which the sensation of pain is even 
| melicration of condition. 
| was heard to sigh. 


From time to time she 


* This is perhaps her last night !’’ said Edward, 


regarding her with a glassy gaze; * if she dies, 


I shall die also. I am going now to perform my 
last filial duty—my father shall know all!” 

He seized a sheet of letter paper and began to 
write: 


“Sir, There lived in one of the retired 





| streets at the east part of the city, under the 
| protection of an elderly single lady, a maiden of 


remarkable beauty and with a mind as pure and a 
heart as affectionate and generous as she herself 
was beautiful. Anna did not know her parents. 
I believe, and she believes also that she is the 
daugher of a person of distinction, whom family 
interests prevented from publicly recognizing. 
Certainly her parents must be rich: since, up to 
the fatal period in which she united her lot with 
mine, she lived in abundance, although without 
ever seeing, at least under that title, the author 
of her existence. I knew her, and loved her with 
You refused to give me your consent 
to marry her. She loved me and—I made her 
No one knew it, not even my most 
intimate friends! no, not even the person to whom 
she was entrusted, and was to her in the place of 
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amother. Both of us feared that the discovery | [had reached his soul. That he hada daughter. 
of the parents of Anna might place some obsta- | I cannot describe the feelings which took posses- 
cle in the way of our happiness! Therefore we | sion of my heart! for | remembered Anua,and I 
kept our marriage concealed. Atthe end of three had cursed one perhaps :early as lovely and good 
months Anna fell dangerously ill. My money was | as she! I saw a tear in his eyes. He looked 
soon gone. I sold one thing after another till upon me with compassion and fear! He drew 
nothing remained! and yet there arrived a time | forth his purse, touched the clasp and—then all 
when there was nothing to purchase with the | interest vanished from his countenance. He 
needful remedies for her malady. That: time is | sn; it toge and returned it to his pock 
now! While I write I have nothing! She perishes i : “— “er er rg we . — — 
S y repeating the words he had first denied 
for want of medicine! God of mercy! howcan I , me with. 
write! I have just returned from seeing a person | “Go! I have nothing to give! you may be an 
who employed me to write him something for | imposter!” As I turned from him I saw the 
to-morrow imploring an advance, telling him that | doctor who had engaged me to write, meet and 
it was to save my wife’s life! He told me that he |address him like an acquaintance while both 
did not know me, that he was not accustomed to | regarded me as if speaking of me! 7 ? 
do such things—that he had not the means— I now write to you, father, fromm the bed side of 
that in fact he would not! Only the remembrance | my dying wife. Adieu! When you read these 
of poor Anna deterred me from committing some lines no longer will exist your unhappy son, 


crime! It was a horrible time of temptation, | ** EDWARD.” 
my father! I met a gentleman in the street. I, He sealed the letter with the calmness of 


knew him to be rich and distinguished in the desperation. Hethen addressed it to his father 


national councils. I caught him by the hand! I | at Philadelphia. Then taking up his manuscript 
kneeled before him! I poured into his cold ear he began to read over what he had written of his 
my poor wile’s situation! I told him she perished | satire that was “to make every body laugh!” 


for want of remedies! He tistened unmoved! | As he read he smiled bitterly, bitterly. 


He bade me go and work! I was driven to desper- | They have merit, surely,” he said ironically. 
ation! A horrible thought of murder and robbery |“ They are merry, merry! They cannot fail to 


9 


came upon me asl! held him! That rich man!) make every body laugh!” Again he smiled 
already advanced in life, who ought to compre- | almost ferociously. 

hend the miseries of humanity, and nevertheless, } He seized his pen and began to write with 
cold, indifferent, immovable to the suplications | renewed energy. The most wild and horrible 
of despair. I rushed from him for fear lest the | ideas coursed through his soul! His breast 
memory of Anna should leave me and I should | heaved! His eyes flashed with infernal light! 
do him violence. But not being master of myself | His hands palpitated! He laughed as he wrote ; 
wholly, [poured upon his gray hairs curses so } but it was the mirth of devils. He forgot his 
terrible that he stood petrified with astonishment. | theme—the object—the motive of his employer! 
May you and what you love most on earth be The demon of satire strode his winged pen and 
accursed of Heaven, man of stone and iron! the fires of an inspiration such only as grief, 
May your child—your daughter, if you have one, | vengeance and despair can fan into flame, hissed 
perish miserably without aid and without friend, || in every line. 

as my poor Anna is perishing. May she curse, Atintervals he would pause to gaze upon Auna. 
thee in her last breath, and the echo of her ‘Sleep! sleep on! Sleep will be a blessing 
maledictions chase thee till thou seek relief in | to thee.” 

the grave of the suicide! Surprized at the} Day began to break, and very opportunely, as 
expression of his face I paused—for the light | almost at the same instant the oil in the lamp was 


- | - . : 
from the window of an apothecary shone full | consumed and the light by which he had written 
upon his face. I saw that my insane curses had expired in its socket. By the ashy gray obscu- 
produced upon him an extraordinary effect. His | rity of the wintry dawn Edward continued writing 

"= lj . . . “ : _ : 
face became pale as that of a corpse. His lips | as if under increased excitement. he winds 
h howled about the eaves and moaned 


° . { ; . 
opened with a convulsive movement, and be- } whic ; | 
tweeen them wandered some incoherent words: | through the narrow streets seemed to agitate his 


“My daughter! my poor child! Fearful mal- soul like some supernatural inspiration. 
. = v7 | 
edictions! a desperate man. That which I most | 


love in this world! She!” 
Iheard him. I understood him! I knew then ' Suddenly he hears a carriage stop before the door 


Ten o’clock arrived, and there yet remained 
‘some stanzas to complete the five hundred lines. 
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A knock follows, and a footstep 
He was 


in the street. 
ascends the stairs. It was the doctor. 
accompanied by another person whom Edward 
He 
took forth his purse, while Edward without heed- 
ing him, said to the other. 

‘*A moment—one moment longer;’ he said, 
receiving him in the little entry outside of the 
chamber. 


recognized as the rich man he had cursed. 


‘In the meanwhile I will count out the sum,” 
said the doctor. “But be quick, for God's sake! 
It is infernal cold!” 

“Thave come with this gentleman, to implore 
you to revoke your curse,” said the rich gentle- 
man. ‘I have money, sir, you shall have it. 
Revoke your curse, for I have a daughter who is 
very dear to me? she is now I know not where.” 

‘*You are not married,” said the doctor. 

“No; yet | have adaugbter that is dear to me, 
sir.” 

‘* There it is finished, sir,’ said Edward return- 
ing in four minutes and placing the manuscript 
in his hands. The doctor ran his eye over it, 


looked pleased and the sum agreed upon was 





HYMN OF THE NIGHT. 


‘eye softens, and he mutters touchingly while 


handedto him. Hethen bade him good morning | 


and descended the stairs. Atthe same moment, 


Edward heard a feeble sigh from the bed of the | 


invalid. Leaving the other gentlemanstill extend- 
ing his purse towards him disregarded, he flew 
to her frantic with joy. 
“We are rich—rich and happy now, Anna!” 
He seized her hand. 


Her heart had ceasedto beat! She was dead! 


That hand was cold! 


At the cry which Edward sent forth from his 


broken heart, the gentleman rushed into the 
chamber pale with alarm. 

‘*My daughter! my child!” he exclaimed, 
“Horror! God of mercy! The only object | 
loved on earth.” 

It was indeed his natural child, the fruit of an 
unfortunate passion. It was that which he most 
loved inthe world. The malediction of the poet 
had fallen upon his head. 

Edward became mad! 

The doctor made a good speculation out of the 
satire. Itmade every body laugh but his enemies 
and them it cut to pieces. The poem left at 
the booksellers was read and its publication at 
once decided upon a large edition. Its appear- 
ance established the reputation of the poet as a 
writer of genius and power without an equal. 
Night and 
Madness in verse 


But the poet raves in a mad-house! 
day he writes, writes, writes! 


flows from his pen. He laughs, too, as he writes, | 
laughs wildly and horribly. 


Then he pauses his 


tears sparkle in his eye— 
“© To-morrow—to-morrow! we shall be rich!” 


Original. 


A HYMN OF THE NIGHT 


BY THE REV. THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Witun the temple of the Night 
I stand and muse with hushed delight, 
Its dome with starry flames is bright, : 
And jets of pale and dewy light, 
Gush from the urn-like moon. 
The mighty hills their shadows throw 
Along the quiet vales below 3 
The pine boughs rustle to and fro; 
All solemnly the deep streams flow, 
Amid the heavy gloom. 


I hear the west wind’s gentle sigh ; 
The whip-poor-will’s wild, plaintive cry; 
The whispering of the leaves on high ; 
The gliding streamlets lullaby, 
Most like a maiden’s lute. 
Their hymn has wakened unbesought, 
The solemn melody of thought, 
Wherewith the inner soul is fraught: 
With such deep awe the strains are wrought, 
My very heart is mute. 
Above me bends another sky, 


Around mysterious shadows lie, 
Vast, ebon clouds are drifting by, 





And yet one silver star on high, 
Illumes the Night of Time. 
Wild fears, like shrouded phantoms creep ; 
Dim eyes in dreaming slumber weep ; 
Strong hearts their faithful vigils keep, 
In the thick midnight, dark and deep, 
With hope and love sublime. 


The outward night that round me lies, 
Must perish. Lo! the darkness dies, 
Sweet voices in the brightening skies, 
Sweet odors from the earth arise, 

Where sleeping flowerets lay, 
The sun-burst with its golden wings, 
Has woke earth’s bright and beauteous things ; 
In silver flames yon fountain springs ; 
All heaven with echoing music rings, 


To welcome in the day! 


Thus, weary hearts! Time’s deepening night, 

Where Love and Hate, like gloom and light, 

Have strugeled long in constant fight, 

Will end. Rejoice, the True and Right H 
Shall victory gain at last. 

No more dark fears the spirit rend ; 

All souls in one sweet concord blend; 

Bright angels to the earth descend; 

Man meet with God like friend with friend, 
As in the Eden past! 


Minden, N. Y. 1844. 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBORY. 
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Tue greatest names in bistory, are not always | 


those which excite the deepest interest in the | 


mind of the diligent seeker after truth, or which 
awaken the kindliest emotions in the heart of 
the sympathizing observer of humanity. We, 
remember with vivid compassion the fate of a 


Mary of Scotland, a Joanr* of Naples, and an | 


unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, while we con-_ 
template with cold indifference, or, at best, witha 
mixed sort of admiration the fortunes of an 


Elizabeth of England, or a Catharine of Russia. | 
a> 


Yet there are some recorded in the pages of 
history, who, although their misfortunes appeal 
to our strongest feelings, are so overshadowed 
and obscured by the blaze of contemporary 
glory, that we scarce accord them their due 
meed of sympathy. Had Lady Jane Grey been 
the transient predecessor of the politic and 
popular Elizabeth, instead of being contrasted, 
as she now is, by the gloomy and bigotted Mary, 
we should probably have had a less touching 
picture of her melancholy fate: since the judg- 
ment of contemporary witnesses would have been 
dazzled by the merits of the legitimate claimant 
to the crown. | 

Such has been the destiny of Joanna of Cas- | 
tile, whose opprobrious title of ** La Beltraneja,” 
at once designates the cause and character of her 
unmerited misfortunes. The glorious reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, their splendid victories 
over the Moors, and the magnificent discoveries 
of Columbus, which lent such signal radiance 
to the monarchs under whose auspices they were 
made, have all tended te throw into the shade, 
the fortunes of that young princess, whose claims: 
to the throne of Castile were set aside for the 
more successful pretensions of the noble and 
excellent Isabella. 

Henry IV., of Castile, a weak and profligate 
monarch, having divorced the wife of his youth, 
the hapless Blanche of Arragon, whose tragic 
fate might be made the subject of one of the 
most thrilling tales that the romance of history 
has ever afforded, married, in 1455, the beautiful 
Joanna of Portugal, sister of Alphonso, the 
Fifth. The great personal loveliness of the 
young Queen, the brilliancy of her wit, and her 
graceful manners might have rivetted the faith 
of any less confirmed sensualist than Henry. 
But he was too much given up to vice, and the 
fairest of brides could exert but temporary influ- 


ence over his heart. He indulged in the most 


‘whom Beltran fought. was doubtless moved to 


‘should espouse Joanna as soon as she should 




































open licentiousness, and the court was the scene 
of tumult and disorder, occasioned by the rival 
factions of the Queen and the King’s favorite. 
Whether this state of things awakened a vin- 
dictive nature in the beautiful and neglected 
wife, or whether she shared too much of the 
evil spirit of the times, certain it is, that, ere 
long, the levity of the Queen seemed to set at 
defiance the etiquette and formality of the Casti- 
lian court. 

Scandal soon found abundant food in the 
avowed preference of the lovely Queen for the 
noble Beltian de la Cueva, who was one of the 
handsomest and bravest cavaliers in the realm. 

A splendid passage of arms, which took place 
in presence of the court, near Madrid, and in 
which Beltran maintained against all comers the 
beauty of his mistress, served to confirm him in 
the favor of royalty. The King 
singular manner his gratification 


expressed in a 
at the feats of 
prowess performed by the young knight, for he 
commemorated the event by the erection of a 
monastery dedicated to St. Jerome: while the 
Queen, who probably had little doubt as to her 
own identity with the nameless lady-love for 


greater admiration than her liege lord, and 
probably rewarded him with less sanctimony. 
The announcement of the birth of a princess, 
an event which occured in 1462, nearly eight 
years after the King’s second marriage, was 
received by the Castilians with sullen indifference 
and contempt. The name of Joanna, which the 
child received at the baptismal font, was jeer- 
ingly exchanged by the people for the cognomen 
of ‘ Beltraneja,” disgracefuily significant of 
which they believed to be the stain upon her 
birth, and decidedly pointing out the person who 
was supposed to possess the strongest claims to 
the infant's filial duty. Henry required the usual 
oath of ailegiance to be tendered to the princess 
as heir presumptive to the crown, but the con- 
federates assembled at Burgos declared the 
oathacompulsory act. They formally presented 
a bill of grievances to the King, and desired him 
to place in their hands his young brother, 
Alphonso, to be acknowledged as his successor, 
thus setting aside the claims of the new-born 
princess. A little decision and energy in the 
King might have instantly quelled the turbulent 
spirit, but with his usual feebleness of judgment, 
he deliberated until the hour for action had gone 
by. After temporizing with them, he finally 
delivered up his brother to them, to be proclaimed 
his successor, upon condition, however, that he 
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attain the proper age. Other concessions were | left with a few feeble partisans to assert her right 
also made at the same time, which so impaired | in the face of popular opposition. After a 
the King’s authority, that he was soon after per- || variety of cabals and much tumult, propositions 


suaded to disavow them, and this breach of faith 
aroused the furious indignation of the people. 
A singular transaction which now took place 
marked their determination in the matter, and is 
highly characteristic of the spirit of the age. 


In an open plain not far from the city of Avila, | 
they erected a scaffold of great height, upon | 
which they seated, in a chair of state, the effigy | 


of King Henry, clad in sable, and adorned with 
all the trappings of royalty. A manifest, setting 
forth the tyrannical conduct of the King, was 
then read, and he was declared to be formally | 


| were made to the King of Portugal, to assist his 
niece in the prosecution of her claims, This 
prince, who was one of the most chivalrous men 
of his time, and whose prowess against the 
Moors, had won for him the title of “the Afri- 
can,” was long past middle age, but he retained 
) all the fire of knightly enterprize. His romantic 
nature was aroused by the plea of a young fair 
girl, left helpless in the midst of enemies. Per- 
haps tenderer fancies crossed the good King’s 
mind, for he instantly determined to espouse her 
cause in the most effeciual manner by espousing 


deposed from his authority. The Bishop of | herself, and thus, as her husband and liege-lord 
Toledo, ascending the platform, then tore the | to wage war for the succession. Accordingly 
diadem from the head of the figure; the Marquis | raising an army, composed of the very flower of 
of Villena removed the sceptre; the Count of | Portuguese chivalry, he entered Castile, and was 
Placentia seized the sword, and others, of equal presented to the princess. Their solemn 
note, took possession of the rest of the legal | betrothal immediately succeeded, though the 
insignia. The image was then hurled from its | bride was only thirteen years of age, and whilea 
high eminence and rolled in the dust amid the | special messenger was despatched to Rome, in 
clamors of the populace. Prince Alphonso, the | order to procure the dispensation, which the 
brother of the King, who was but eleven years | near consanguinity of the parties rendered neces- 
of age, was placed in the vacant chair, and the | sary, the royal pair were proclaimed sovereigns 
assembled grandees kissed his hand in token of | of Castile, and spent some time in festive 


allegiance, while the people greeted the mock 
accession with loud acclamations. 

From this time the fate of the unfortunate 
Infanta may be said to be decided. Henry 
always cherished her with the fondest affection, 
and even on her death-bed acknowledged her as || 
his daughter and lawful heir, but nothing could | 
induce the peopie to believe in her legitimacy or | 
to receive her as their future sovereign. Before | | 
she attained her thirteenth year, the hand of the | | 
luckless princess had been repeatedly proffered | 
tc various princes, in the hope of confirming her | 
claims. The Duke of Guienne, brother of 
Louis XI., who was first affianced to her, showed | 
his contempt of the alliance, by subsequently | 
soliciting the hand of the heiress of Burgundy. 
Negotiations for her marriage with the Duke of 
Segorbe and afterwards with the King of Portugal | 
entirely failed ; so that even from her childhood, 
Joanna was made to feel the weight of disgrace | 
no less than the burden of state policy. 

The death of King Henry, in 1474, left Joanna | 
exposed to all the wild fury of faction, and as he | 
died without a will, her claims to the throne | 
rested entirely on the doubtful tenure of her! 
birth. Isabella, of Castile, who was now next in |) 


“_rejoicings. 

| Preparations for war were now commenced 
‘earnest, and for some time success seemed to 
incline towards Joanna, but the battle of Tora, 
which took place within a year after this strange 
'betrothal, decided the fortune of the young 
Siancée. The arms of Isabella were compietely 
victorious, and in a very few months the whole 
country submitted to her, leaving King Alphonso 
no alternative but a rapid retreat to his own 
dominions. He applied for assistance to France, 
but here he was only cajoled and disappointed, 


| 
i} 
i 
| 





‘and when he returned frem his unsuccessful 


| appeal for aid, he was greeted by the disagreeable 
tidings that the Pope lad ,refused to grant the 


| bill of dispensation, without which his marriage 


contract was void. 
The character of Joanna seems one of those 





| with which history has little todo. In all the 


‘details of her melancholy fortunes there is small 
| mention of her personal agency. She was, in 
‘all probability, a gentle, feminine creature, formed 
| only to be cherished and beloved, yet, by some 
| strange freak of destiny, placed in such circum- 
| stances as compelled her to bring discord and 
‘trouble wherever she went. This last blow of 


succession, (the death of her brother the young | | evil fortune seems to have prostrated her energies 
Alphonso, having preceded that of Heury,) was | and broken her spirit. She was weary of turmoil 
immediately proclaimed Queen, and Joanna was | and disappointment, and probably felt as if rest 














would be far dearer to her soul than power. | 


Donna Beatrix of Portugal, sister-in-law to the 
King, and maternal aunt of Isabella, touched by 
the sufferings of her country, and doubtless 
authorized by Joanna, offered herself as mediatrix 
An interview 
took place between this lady and Isabella, at a 


between the contending parties. 


The close relation- 
ship of the gentle negotiators, the earnest desire 
of both for peace, the probability of final success 


frontier town of Alcantara. 


to the arms of Isabella, and, perhaps. the secret 
understanding of Joanna’s willingness to retire 
from a conflict where she had already lost so 
much, all tended to end the object of their con- 
ference. There could be little of the over- 
reaching spirit of diplomacy in the friendly 
intercourse of the high-minded, truthful woman. 

Every thing was conducted in good faith, and 
after passing eight days together in the kindly 
interchange of affection, the ladies parted. Donna 
Beatrix returned to her brother with articles of 
peace which only awaited his sanction to restore 
tranquility to both countries. 

But it was long before Alphonso could be 
brought to give his assent to such severe terms. 
By the new compact he was bound to relinquish 
the tithe and armonial bearings of King of 
(stile, and to resign all claim to the hand of 
his young niece. The princess Joanna was 
allowed the choice of three alternatives: she 
might either quit Portugal for ever, or remain 
there under the condition of espousing the infant 
son of Ferdinand and Isabella, then in his cradle, 
or, failing to prefer either of those, she was 
required to retire from the world into the seclu- 
sion of a convent. Alphonso’s chivalric spirit 
rose against these hard terms for his affianced 
bride, but the persuasions of his sister, the 
advice of his counsellors, and his own advanced 
age, finally induced his compliance. He signed 
the articles of the treaty and thus found himself, 
after having lavished expenditure of blood and 
treasure, just where he was before he commenced 
the war, deprived both of his anticipated crown 
and his betrothed bride. 

The interests of Joanna were completely 
sacrificed, and if, as may be presumed, the 


sacrifice was a voluntary ove on her part, it 


exhibited a degree of magnanimity which was | 


probably the result of world-weariness. Without 
giving 2 moment’s thought to the frivolous 
pretence of providing for her future welfare by 
an alliance with an infant of a year old, she 
declared her determination to withdraw from a 


world where she had experienced so much 


disgrace and sorrow. 





In 1479, when she had scarcely numbered her 
twentieth year, she entered the convent of Santa 
Clara at Corimbra, where she took the veil as 
soon as her noviciate had expired. From that 
time her life possesses little to interest the 
historian. She was several times made the tool 
of faction, even in her cloistered retreat. She is 
said to have affected royal state to the last, and 
with the lingering pride of royalty, or, perhaps, 
from the more sacred impulse of filial love, 
which forbade her to inflict disgrace upon the 
memory of her mother, she subscribed herself 
always: 

“1, the Queen.” 

She died in 1530, in the sixty-ninth year of 
her age, after having outlived nearly all of her 
friends, her suitors and her competitors. 

I have given here a brief and simpie statement 
of facts in the life of this princess, which have 
been gathered from the pages of Prescott’s 
admirable history of Ferdinand and Isabella. I 
have added nothing to the accredited statements 
of the historian, but were one disposed to diffuse 
the rosy light of fancy around the fate of “La 
what an effective picture might be 
Let us imagine this young, fair girl 


, 


Beltranza,’ 
made. 
passing the days of her joyous infancy amid the 
luxuries of a palace, watched and tended as the 
heiress of a crown, the only child of a King, the 
noble of a lovely and queenly mother. Ere she 
emerges from the pleasant shades of childhood, 
the mists of future sorrows are darkening in the 
distance; but the whispers which are already 
blighting her mother’s fair fame, pierce not the 
tapestried walls of a palace. She knows not 
that instead ef being sued for by powerful 
princes, her hand has already been the object of 
chaffering and truckling to half the courts of 
Europe. She grows up amid all pleasant influ- 
ences, a tender, lovely, warm-hearted creature, 
with many a kindly impulse crushed beneath the 
weight of courtly etiquette, but many a deep 
sweet affection springing up spontaneously in 
the heart which even courtly decorum cannot 
chill. 

Let us suppose that the death of the King 
first enlightened her as to her true position. The 
gay child of thirteen summers learns too soon 
the disgrace which attaches to her birth, and that 
name, which stigmatizes her only parent while it 
| degrades herself, is for the first time sounded in 
| her ears by the clamorous voice of a rebellious 
i populace. What must have been the anguish 
‘of even a child-like nature when thus branded 


i with shame? How soon must her sweet con- 
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fiding girlishness of heart have been changed | 


into distrust and bitterness?’ How mustshe have 
cowered and trembled when thus exposed in her 
eminence to all the storms of faction ere her 
hand could grasp the sceptre, or her brow bear 
the weight of the crown! 

We hear little of her future intercourse with 
could it be that the 
maideu had dared to doubt the fitness of that 


her mother; stainless 
lovely mother to be the guardian of her uuspotted 
youth? 
Cueva, the friend of her mother’s early years, 


The noble and gallant Beltran de la 


was in the ranks of her enemies, the partisan of 
lt the birth of Joanna 
was such as the world believed, should not the 


Isabella; why was this? 


unacknowledged parent have sought to vindicate 
the fame of his mistress by defending the cause 
of her child? Woald not parental ambition 


have influenced him to aid the dethroned 


princess? Or if the Queen was indeed guiltless 
in the matter, Beltran surely knew that Joanna 
was then the lawful heiress of the crown of Cas- 
tile, the true claimant on his loyalty?) Could it 
be that the knight who was unfaithful to his 


King, could yet be faithful to his country, and | 


forget even the claims of parental ambition in 
his fealty to the ancient dynasty of Spain! 
Let us suppose that in the vain hope of vindi- 


cating her mother by the establishment of her | 


own rights, she lends a willing ear to the aid 
which her uncle proffers, and with a feeling of 
protectedness which to her unawakened heart 


seems sufficient for happiness, consents to become 


the affianced bride of her mature relative, would 
it be too much toimagine that during the months 
which she passed amid the varied scenes of 
festivity aud warfare, of balls and battles which 
succeeded her bethrothal, she might have learned 
that the heart has stronger urgencies and deeper 
emotions. She who would at thirteen become 
the affiauced wife of a man whose years entitled 
him to her reverence, might readily learn a tew 
years later that chivalry and gallantry were far 
more dangerous to a maiden’s peace when thus 
And if this 


a sorrow were indeed eating 


dwelt in a form of youthful beauty. 
were so, if such 
into her heart of hearts, what marvel that the 
pomp and pride of royalty should seem but an 
idle mockery! 


quishing ler loi 


Perhaps she hoped by relin- 


y claims to be allowed a quiet 
1, 
‘ 


home in the shades of domestic peace. Perhaps 
a vain dh 1 of love and tranquilenjoyment may 


have entered into her 


voluntarily resigned th 


imagination when she 


sceptre which her feeble 
han 1 ) I bever firmly 


grasp. And when the 


cruel terius of the compact bound her to quit 


HARPINGS. 





for ever the land where her heart dwelt, or else 
to bind her faith to the cradle of a new-born 
babe, what marvel that the worn and broken- 
hearted maiden sought the calm refuge of the 
cloistered cell? 

How weary must have been the existence 
which was for more than fifty years dragg 
in the dull monotony of convent life ? prone 
passed on, and the fancies of a dreamy girl 
strengthened into the passions of mature woman- 
hood, how must she have panted and pined for 
the freedom of will and action she had Jost for- 
ever? What wonder if the unquiet spirits of 
the age should have found the pale recluse too 
often ready to listen to their wild schemes of ambi- 
tion ? what marvel that the heart should still beat 
even when the feet were chained, and the hands 
paralyzed for ever? 


Original. 


AUTUMNAL HARPINGS. 


BY JEROME A. MAYBIE. 

On, glorious the Autumn day! 
When on the forest bowers 

The saffron, mellow sunlight 
Its noontide splendor showers; 

Upon the trees what colors gleam, 
And rarest blendings glow— 

As throng on throng of |den-birds 
Were lit on every bough! 

Oh, the Autumn eve is lovely! 
When hues of parting day, 

Like flushings on a thin, fair cheek, 
Make all fvo bright decay! 

And wooded knoll and granite pile, 
Hill, stream, and winding shore, 

With clouds of floating amber, 


Are softly curtain’d o’er! 


Oh, solemn is the Autumn night! 
When through the moonlit air, 
The leaves, from off their trembling hold, 
Go slowly—here and there ; 
And fitful bre 


With a low and spirit moan, 


7es Wat der 


Asa wil for dying loveliness 


Were given in the tone! 

Meet—meet in Autumn ‘tis to die! 
I, too, would pass away 

When all bright things and beautiful, 
Yield to the Spoiler’s sway! 

And then I'd feel 


Pure, gentle, and as true ; 


be ~~ -_ } 2 
my ite, Ke theirs, 


Soon too, where dwells the Pleiad lost, 


To spring, like morn, anew! 
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CUP-TOSSING. 


Mr. Crowley, whose picture has been admi- 
rably engraved by Mr. Dick, from the original of 
Mr. Sharpe of London, is a native of Dublin, | 
and amember of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
He is, 


however, a resident in London, where he has | 


into which he was first elected in 1835. 


been professionally occupied during the last five 
or six years—gradually but surely achieving 
distinction, and its usual accompaniment of 
substautial reward. In his own country, he 
established a high reputation, and was, in 1837, 
employed by the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution, to paint a whole-length portrait of 
the Marquisof Normanby, then Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He had previously contributed a 
small picture to the Royal Academy, where it 
attracted the notice of Dr. Waagen, who in his 
“Arts and Artists in England,’ names Mr. 
Crowley as a promising painter of * familiar life 
subjects.” These prefatory remarks may be 
followed by some illustration of the subject here 
engraved—the superstition of cup-tossing; a 
superstition not peculiar to Ireland, although 
Mr. Crowley has laid the scene of it in his own 
country. The sketch is furnished to us by the 
pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall; a lady famed for her 
originality in versatility of talent, and one, also 
who has contributed to the amusement of the 
readers of the Ladies’ Companion. 

Sup?rstition may be termed the poetry of the 
million ; portions of it mingle with the whole of 
our existence, from first to last. We argue 
against it, we ridicule it, and declare it to be worse 
than “nought ;”’ yet we all yield to it, more or 
less: it is perpetually with us in some shape or 
other. It whispers to us in trembling, but deep- 
toned, accents; it creeps through our veins, and 
curdles our blood; it animates shadows, and 
gives voice to marrowless bones; it strikes a 
death knell, or anticipates the bridal ring and 
wedding feast. Conceal it as we will, we are all 
superstitious; some are so on a great scale, and 
parade it asa philosophy; others shut up their 
fears, and we discover them only by anxious looks 
and pallid cheeks. Various, indeed, are these 
small superstiiions; some do not like to see 
knives crossed, others have a peculiar dislike to 
spilling salt, and invariably throw a pinch of the 
savory crystal wver the left shoulder; many 


believe that what servants call “a black ” on the 


first bar of the gate, announces a visit from a 


strange man, while the same appearance on the 


second bar, intimates “‘a call” from a strange 


woman: there are few who do not shake their | 


heads at a winding-sheet in the candle, or pick 
up the bit of rebellious coal that bounces, 
hissing and sparkling, on the hearth-rug, for the 
purpose of examining whether it be a purse or a 
coffin. Friday is universally marked as an 
unlucky day, a black day, a day on which we 
would not willingly commence a journey, either 
by sea or land—a dangerous day. There is a 
belief in the south of Ireland, where every fox- 
glove is a fairy cup, and every whirl of the west 
wind an omen, that fools are always born op 
Fridays, and that every child born on Friday 
should be marked with the sign of the cross on 
the head and the heart, to preserve it from being 
“changed” by the “good people,” who, it would 
appear, have great inclination to make fools of 
us, whenever they can. 

But Mr. Crowley’s beautiful and truthful 
picture, which has been so admirably translated 
by Mr. Sharpe, has reference only to the super- 
stition of ** Cup-tossing,” as it is practised in the 
The head of the old woman is 
remarkably fine and expressive—a specimen of 


sister kingdom. 


ancient beauty of no ordinary character ; indeed, 
Mistress Margaret O’Brien was one of the most 
pictorial-looking old dames we have ever seen— 
tall, with a powerful, rather than a keen or prying 
eye; more prone to dictate to fortune, than to 
obey its mandate. Fond as the Irish are of 
abbreviating every name, or if it happen to be one 
that will not be abbreviated, lengthening it, 
Mistress Margaret O’Brien’s was never interfered 
with; it would have been an act of rural high- 
treason to call her ** Peggy ;” indeed, no one ever 
dreamed of such a thing. There was a quiet 
mystery about her, that increased the respect in 
which she was held—she dressed richly, wore 
solid rings, and though she spoke with the accent, 
she spoke correctly: she was received in many 


9 


“gentlemen's houses,” and it was believed had 
seen better days: she kept a “little girl” to do 
her work, and never occupied herself in anything 
but fortune-telling. Mistress Margaret interpre- 
ted dreams, explained omens, tossed cups, and 
sometimes, but that was done seldom and slily, 
* took a cut at the cards;” once she was, as they 
said, ‘¢a great hand entirely at cards; but the 
priest interfered: Margaret O’Brien went “the 
stations’ at Gougane Barra, and did not venture 
to offend again, at all events to the same extent: 
but no matter how she prophesied, what she 
prophesied was implicitly believed; and her 
‘eharms,” moreover, were in great request—she 
could * charm,” away the ague on the ninth day; 
had an infallible * charm” forthe hooping-cough, 


and an undisputed cure for an “impression about 
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the heart.” Her first question always was, ‘ Have . 


you faith?” and as that was certain to be answer- 
ed in the affirmative, where faith in every thing 
abounds, the charm was soon a cure: but, after 
all, Mistress Margaret’s great power lay in cup- 
tossing.” It was a source of enjoyment to her, 
for whoever came to have a cup tossed, laid, at 
least, a “quarter” of the **best mixed” upon 
the sibyl’s table; the only fee she received. 

“Its you, Mary Magrah, I know its yerself, 
though I've never looked off my beads; but I 
hear your step, Mary dear, aye, and the beating 
of your heart too, Mary avourneen, so don't 
darken the door with your shadow; and sure of 
all the shadows in the parish, rising eighteen, 
yours has the most in it.” Mary entered the 
cottage of Margaret O'Brian with a_ beating 
heart, for she was deep in love, and exceedingly 
jealous. 

“Thath! thath! Molleen!” exclaimed the 
mistress, in a tone of displeasvre, “ why did you 
put ye’r left foot first?) [thought every foot that 
comes on your errand knew ‘hat wasn’t right. 
No! don’t go back, that would be making bad 
worse. Now don’t offer to sitona three-legged 
stool; and this Friday; take a chair, there’s 
plenty of them; and, indeed, Molleen, though 
I’m proud to see your mother’s daughter in my 
little place, I'd rather see her any day than 
Friday.” 

‘Its asy talking,” said the impatient girl, while 
she threw off her shawl, and twisted up the 
“abundant glories of her hair:” “Its asy talk- 
ing, ma’am; you wouldn't waitto know ye’r luck 
yerself tll to-morrow, if you had the knowledge 
I have, and yet must know more; yes, must, 
Margaret, or ny heart will break.” 

“No, my Molly, your heart will do no such 
thing; you’re not a chicken to pine in a coop, 
nor a dove, to die for love; no, dear, the pride 
has more to do with you this blessed minute than 
the love,” said Margaret; and sending her little 


maid avay, soe placed the simple tea-things on 
the table, talling all the time: ** There dear; 


well, that’s a veautiful quarter of tea, fine grained, 
and a pound of lamp-sugar: well, Mary, you've 
a noble heart, and there’s great fortune in store 
for you some where; the kettle is on the boil, for 


I kuew you were on the road.” 


‘* How, Mistress Margaret?” inquired Mary. | 


—— 
— — —_ = — 
————, 





ma’am?” said Mary, who in her irritable humor, 
returned the cat’s stroke with interest. 

“Stay, dear, before you tell me, that I may 
turn it for good, if it should be evil,” and she 
broke a bit of bread over Mary’s head, “there 
now, who was it, not Peg Purcel?” 

* Oh, mistress!” 
‘you are a witch all out: how ever did you 


exclaimed the poor girl, 


know?” The cup-tosser shook her head and 
smiled. 

** Wasn't it provoking to meet her the first, 
and her back to the sun, and she red-haired ?” 

“God help you avourneen, there’s a disap- 
pointment before you.” 

“Tf there is,’ said Mary, closing her teeth, and 
clenching her hands, *7f there is!’’ 

* Well, dear, a fine spirited girl like yourself 
would leap over it; that’s the finest way in the 
world my darling; leap over the rouble, no 
matter what it is; our eves are set in the front 
of our head, and not in the back, whichris a sign 
we should look forward, not backward. [I 
wouldn't cast the corner of my eye round, after 
the finest man that ever stood on the sod, not I, 
I'd scorn it!’ said the dame, and she looked her 
words: “and there’s nothing like scorning them,” 
she continued: “toss up your head, deafen your 
ears, walk as if you were nothing cariug or 
thinking whether there’s a man in the world or 
not, and its then they’ll bow and * madam’ you. 
I don’t know,” added the sibyl after a pause, “I 
don't know anything that would give me more 
real downright satisfaction, than turning half the 
men’s hearts in the parish into jackstones, and 
rolling them over a tombstone of a Midsummer 
eve.”’ 

“Oh, mistress! exclaimed Mary, ‘you're 
not in earnest, ma’am.” 

“An’t I though,” she replied; ‘well, dear, 
never mind whether I am or not, that’s all.”’ 

** Mistress Margaret,” said Mary, aftera pause, 
‘‘T tried the snail; a fine one it was, the third I 
found under an ivy-leaf: I put it between the 
two plates, as the cock crew his first crow, and 
placed it under the beams of the moon, with a 
strip of rowan-tree twisted into a heart on the 
cover.” 


‘And what did the shilla-ca-pooka write ?”’ 


/ inquired Margaret. 


‘Oh sorra a care I care, Mistress: it did not 


“Oh, darling, I'll tell you your fortune, but write what I wanted! I melted the lead, too, as 
I’m not bound to tell you my secrets! There, | you told me, through the key of the door, 
oh, then what ail’d you to vex the cat, and make | ma’am. 

“ Well?” 
‘Who do you think I met at the cross-roads, | Qh, it all turned into cannons and guns!” 


her strike at you with her left foot?” r 
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“When you wanted ploughs and cows, dear. 
Had you any dreams?” 

+i get no rest for the dreams, they bother my | 
heart out. I was kept from rest all night with 
one magpie flying after another.” 

«That was good!” interrupted the wise 
woman, ‘for you're both black haired.” 

Ay, but then one of the mags left off, and 
flew after a red pigeon.” 

«A red pigeon!”’ repeated Margaret. 


“Oh, |! 


avourneen, but | fear there’s no use in any thing || } 


I can do after that.” 

Mary fixed her dark expressive eyes upon tHe | 
cup-tosser. ‘* Mistress,” she said, “have you | 
faith in love-powders ?” 

« Ay, have I, and plenty of faith; but I got into 
trouble before, about a pack of cards, and after 


that I’m sure I’ll have no call to love-powders; | 


besides, darling, they’re dangerous. Where's 
the good of getting a heart if you can’t keep it, 
and you can’t be love-powdering ever and always. | 
The heart you fixed your fancy on is as restless 
as a wild bird's shadow, as slippery as an eel, as 
conceated as a peacock, as changeable as April 
weather. I don’t think he'll be a bit more con- 
stant to his red pigeon than to his magpie; and, 


maybe, he'll lave both for a wren or a—gold- | 


finch. It’s a foolish woman, Mary, that ever sets 
her mind on what’s called a handsome man: if you 


want a beauty, buy a picture; but a beauty man | 
is sure to think more of himself thanof you. [| 


saw the way the wind blew when he said to a 
friend of mine, that you were handsome enough 
—for a coarse woman.’ Mary grew very red, 
and Margaret, having shot her bolt, and seen that 
it struck, plunged into another subject. ‘ Did 
Ellen Jarvis get the white cow’s milk, for the 
impression about her heart, from your mother?” 

‘“*T dont know, Ma’am.”’ 

“Have you noticed that her sister’s baby has a 
mole above the breath? she'll have a soothering 
but that’s a mighty ugly mark under the 
God break hard fortune before 
every honest woman's child; 
marks are often “ devils’ crosses, 
* but I did my best for him, consi- 
dering the mark. I bound nine hairs, pluckt 
from the tail of a wild colt, nine times round his 
left ankle on the ninth day, to make him swift of 
foot; so, dear, if he deserves hanging, he'll stil! 
be able to run from it.”’ 

* Better not be born to it,” said Mary. 

“Ay, deed is it; but though we can foretell | 
luck, we can’t get pst it—we may creep round it, 


tongue; 
little boy’s ear. 
; but I’ve an idea it’s 
forno good: 

angels’ losses; 


and set in one side for a while, but we can’t get 
past it in the end; 


21 


that’s the truth; I wish 





we could. And now, dear, draw to the table ; 
there’s no cup worth tossing but the third. Oh, 
-Molleen! but I’m vexed to see you so cast down, 
avourncen deelish: the spirit, dear, is in you, but 
| It’s overcome, and more’s the pity that it should 
be; but it will uprouse.” 

“{f shouldn't care a single traneen about his 
changing,” said Mary, while her eyes gleamed 
f and sparkled, half with indignation and half with 
i tears. ‘Not a single ‘raneen, but it’s his taking 
up with that pale-faced, dying, sighing, Anty 
; Cahill, who has neither blood, bone, nor beauty; 
/no nor twenty, nor so much as ten pounds to 
| bring into a poor man’s house; that she should 
| have the one I fancied; and not without reason, 
| for I could not go to chapel, to a wake, nor a fair, 
\a dance, nor pattern; no, nor so muchas fora 
pitcher of water to the blessed well, that he 
| wasn’t there, with his bow and his smile; his 
| words sweeter than honey and softer than crame, 
\ until I turned my back on the boy that really 
| loved me, and that I broke silver with last Mar- 
| tinmas ; the boy that had full and plenty, and has 
| kissed the print of my foot on the dewy grass 
before now. I thought I was making a fool of 
him, and it was a fool of myself.” 

“And what’s come of him, dear?” inquired 
| Margaret, as if she did not know. 
“He’s ‘listed, ma’am, and his mother is gone 
/up to Dublin to try and get him off. Oh! its 1 
_was the bitter fool, and she’ll take the news that 
|| —that Oh!” she exclaimed, with a sudden 
burst of passionate tears, “if I could only see 
him dead I'd be happy—or—or—or;” and she 
sobbed on for some time, until at last she added, 
“or,ifLcould get another boy against the fair next 
week, it would be a great ease to my trouble.” 

Margaret O'Brian turned away to hide the 
smile that was struggling on her face with the 
acquired earnestness of her countenance. “ Well, 

we'll see: such a girl as you, Mary, dear, to say 
nothing of your little fortune, will have only to 
choose. sut, Mary, they say your spirit’s 
rather high, and that your hands are as nimble as 
your tongue: it is mighty useful to bind a girl’s 
hands with the bark of a rowan-tree; it makes 
her quiet, if it’s done three hours after the birth; 
but it takes the strength out of a boy’s fist, and 
is dangerous on that account. Mrs. M’Luown 
bound Peter's hands that way to hinder his being 
|| killed ina scrimmage as his father was; andsigns 
by—he never took a shillaghla or so much as a 


i hurley in his hand; a poor thing without life in 
} 











him.” 
| The two first cups were drunk, and then came 


the third. ‘Stop!’ exclaimed Margaret, “as I 
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am a living woman, there’sa stranger ;” the long} 


bit of tea floated, and twisted, and wriggled on 


the surlace of the fluid, while both the women | 


watched its motions with intense interest. “ Stay, 
and I'll stir it round with a blessed tally,” con-, 
tinued Margaret, “that is, darling, if you'd wish 
it to come true, and would take up with a 
stranger, }ust to ‘spite your old sweetheart 
awhile.” 


“Take up with one,’ exclaimed the maiden, | 


bitterly; “I'd take up witb ten, even if they 
were all Connaught men, to ’spite him.” 


“Right, my darling,” said Mistress Margaret; 
* there now is the right spirit.” 

Mary gave an impatient jerk with her elbow, 
and upset the salt: she threw the usual pinch 
over her shoulder; still Margaret looked grave: 
she bit the stick of tea, and ascertained, from its 
exceeding toughness, that it was not only a man 
stranger, but a rich stranger; and immediately 


after this, she inadvertently crossed the knife and 
spoon ; this, noticed by Mistress Margaret, passed 
unnoticed by the girl wko was so anxious to pry 
into futurity. The cup was tossed once, twice, 
thrice, beneath, around, above. _ There is a great 
art in tossing a cup, even more than in tossing a 
pancake; it is painful to any one who knows 
what cup-tossing really is, to see the clumsy 
way in which it is sometimes attempted, scatter- 
ing the “Sibyl leaves” about, and jerking the 
little mysteries away from their proper positions 
after the cup has performed its last circle; but 
Mistress Margaret’s cup-tossing was the perfec- 
tion of the art; her arm undulated gracefully, 
the cup was well poised, the circle it performed 
of geometrical accuracy ; and after its third evolu- 
tion, she held it up to read its mysteries with her 
own eyes, in a way that proved the interest she 
took in its announcement. Mary knew that no 
second person must attempt to read until the first 
has finished; but she placed her arm upon the 
table, and watched with intense anxiety. 


‘Oh, Mistress, darling, is it so bad,” she 
inquired, ‘*that you won't tell it?” 

“No, Mary,” was the reply, ‘it Is not bad, 
only bothering: there’s the line of life, a fine 
toug one itis; but there is a disappointment to 
your third love. Allah, Mary you never owned 
but to two, but this zs the third, and that is too 
many fora girlof your age. A disappointment 
though a fair woman; and it is too high for you 
to leap over, and too wide for you to go round— 
see,” and Mary did see a quantity of small parti- 
cles of tea-leaf congregated together in a mimic 
mountain. 


1} 


“Are you sure that’s a disappointment, 
Mistress ?” 

“As sure as that your two beautiful black eyes 
are looking at me this blessed minute.” 

“Tt’s a cruel great one, Ma’am.” 

“So it is, but see how clear the line of life is 
after it; a quick retarn, and then the ring, a rich 
ring, dear, on a sword’s point, and a few tears 
‘round it. 1 never mind tears when the ring’s a 


_ solid, substantial one; there’s some rings not 


worth putting on the top of your little finger, let 
alone the marriage one, which has a vein in it as 
straight as it can go to the heart. Well, dear, if 
the disappointment 7s great, which I don't deny, 
the ring is a beauty; then what a hong sine is after 
it, with athrifle of children—one, two, three, not 
more than seven—a lueky number.” 

*Willhe marry the fair woman?” inquired 
Mary, with an emotion that proved she still felt 
whatever she might say. 

** Darling, it’s your eup I tossed, not her’s; send 
her to me with such another quarter of tea, and 
[il tell her.” 

** Me send her, Mistress!’ exelainned Mary, 
while her eyes flashed as proudly as Margaret’s 
own. “ Well, I don’t care, let him go; but if I 
could only punish her.” 

* Well!” half spoke, half mused the Sibyl, 
‘*women are always queer; they are ready enough 
to forgive the man who has tortured them and 
will torture others; but all their spite turns to the 
successor, who is likely to be deceived in her 
turn.” 

**] pray she may,” said the handsome vixen; 
‘| pray she may never see death ‘till she’s 
sutiered what I have the last three days. 1 wish 
I eould getalock of her hair, and see if I wouldn't 
work a charm that would tantalize the life out of 
her; and hair or no hair, Mistress Margaret, you 
could de itif you liked: do, ah do! and any thing 
I bave I'll give you. I only want to punish her. 
Oh! if you had seen the make-believe innocence 
of her laugh when she wished me good morning, 
you'd poison her as I would.” 

Margaret O’ Brian laid down the cup; she drew 
the girl’s throbbing head towards her, and placed 
it on her bosom, and then she spoke words of 
advice and pure wisdom to one who had been all 
too wild and wayward for her parents’ guidance. 
She forgot the fortune-teller in the friend; she 
passed a few brief words of censure on Mary’s 
jilting propensities, and showed how she had 
doomed one whom she believed loved her aflec- 


tionately, to as bitter a “disappointment” as she 
herself was now doomed to endure. Inthe early 
part of their intercourse she had roused her pride, 
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played with her natural disposition; but now she 
labored to awake her reason, more difficult to 


work with than her revenge or superstition; as to | 


the superstitions, indeed, both believed in them, 
but Margaret mingled the wild poetry of ker 
knowledge, with many high and noble sentiments. 

“Put a handful of yellow cowslip-flowers, 


that you'll pluck befere the moon rises, under yer | 


pillow, dear, this night; hang yer beads over yer 
head, and read yer prayer-book on your knees; 


and, now mind, keep on repeating the Lord’s' 


Prayer over and over till you fall asleep. ‘I'he 
cewslips have wenderfal vietue for innecent 
thoughts; and there’s nothing, when all’s said and 
done, equai to the prayers for comfort and assis- 
tance; if yer not easier in your mind in the 


morning, dont sit down to the wheel, or to quilt- | 
ing, or knittmg; but after washing your face in’ 
the May dew, turn into the field, get home the | 


cows; milk, and scour, and brew, and beetle; 
gather a handful of each of the herbs I'll tell you 
of, and after boiling them for three hours in 
heifer’s milk, bathe your face in it; thee put the 
fresh cowslips under your ‘head again, hang up 
your beads, say the same prayers; up again with 
the lark, milk, scour, brew, and beetle—give your- 
self no time for words or thinking, only if the 
tune of a song cemes into your head give it out; 
for where there’s much music there’s but little 
mischief, and nothing eases the heart like it; 
keep on the same thing over and over again for 


nine days, and then come to me again, and we'll | 


have another beut at cup-tossing.” 

Truly, Margaret O'Brian wus a wise woman: 
before the ninth day expired, Mary’s old lover 
returned; Mary relented, and when she did visit 
the Mistress, it was to ask her to the wedding, and 
not to try the issue ef Cup-rossing. 


Wuart most of all contributes to give us that’ 


calmness of temper which is so necessary in 
disputes, is the confidence that knowledge 
inspires. For a mind that comes well provided 
to engage in the defence of truth, wili calmly, 
and without concern, stand the shock of faise 
opinions, having premeditated all that can be 
alleged against truth, by instructing himself in the 
truth itself. What then can disturb a man so 
well instructed? What can seem to him inex- 
tricable, what unanswerable? All the diificulties 
that can be objected against him, will, if he be 
truly strong, serve on the contrary ouly to supply 
him with ideas that have already often triumphed 
over whatever, is false. 





i GQriginal. 
‘CURIOSITY AND PATRIOTISM. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE OBNE. 


On the evening of the second of December, 
1777, at the time when the British army held 
possession of Philadelphia, a middle-aged couple 
might have been seen sitting together before a 
brisk fire, whose plain dress showed them to be 
membevs of the Society of Friends. The border 
of the transparent Jawn cap, which without crimp 
or foid, surrounded the comely face of the wife, 
was an appropriate relief to herclear complexion 
tinged with the rosy hues of health, while a pair 
of peculiarly bright and sparkling black eyes, lit 
up her whole countenance with intelligence and 
animation. ‘The husband’s countenance wore a 
sedate and almost saturnine expression as he sat 
in his comfortable arm-chair looking intently 
into the fire. 

Directly opposite was the dwelling where 
General Howe made his head-quarters, and the 
good dame, while she difigently plied her knitting- 
needles ef polished steel, had for some time been 
watching through the semi-transparent window- 
curtain the Jight shed frem a solitary candle 
‘burning in ene of the chambers. 

“That is the Adjutant General’s chamber,” 
said she, in a half audible voice, ‘and I cansee 
him writing at the table. J wonder if he has 
given up coming here this evening ?” 

The words had scarcely left her lips, when the 
person at the table rose. 

‘“ Je has left his writing and means to come, 1] 
believe,” then raising her voice she addressed 

her husband: ‘ William,” said she, * the Adja- 
tant General and his friend wish to meet again in 


‘our back chamber for private cenference, but I 
cannot say that [ feel exactly free in my mind to 
accommodate two British officers with a room, 
when they may, for ail we know to the contrary, 
meet for the express purpose to form some plan 
for the destruction of the Americans.” 

“] shouldshare thy doubts, Lydia,” be replied, 
“did it appear clear to my mind that the cause 
of the Americans is just.” 

‘Now, William, I marvel to hear thee say so, 
and though our religion teaches us to be a 
peaceful people, [am not sure but thatwe should 
join with our countrymen to help smite to the 

‘oppressor. Though it was a sore trial to part 
with ourson, James, when he went forth to join 
the army, ny heart was quieted and strength- 
ened, for I felt that he had espoused the righ 


f am 0 
cause. 


“T must confess, Lydia, that I had no such 




















































inward token, and I should have been well 
content, had our son been willing to abide 
beneath our roof in these troublesome times, 
instead of going forth to the camp, where | fear 
there is much jesting and singing of idle songs, 
and it may be, profanity, and as the ductile mind 
of youth is easily warped and led astray, James 
may not feel the strength to resist those things, 
which, though they may be as honey in the 
mouth, leave a flavor of bitterness behind.” 

* Nay, William, he was ever a sober-minded, 
discreet youth, and will not, I think, be led away 
by any such vanities. But thee did not tell me 
whether it be best to accommodate the Adjutant 
General and his triend again with the chamber.” 

“Do they not pay well for their accommoda- 
tions?” 


ment, where they can, without fear of interrup- 
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gave a consequential knock. She opened the 
door, and as she expected, beheld the Adjutant 
| General and his brother officer. 

‘Inform Mrs. Darrah that J wish to speak 
with her,” said the Adjutant General. 
| ** We wish the family to retire to bed early,” 
{ 





said he, addressing her as she made her appear- 
ance, “as we wish, particularly not to be 


disturbed. We shall remain late, and will speak 


| to you when we are ready to go, that you may 


extinguish the fire and candles.’ 


, 


* | will see that thy request is complied with,” 
said she, and she immediately gave orders 
accordingly. 

Her husband, who had heard the General's 
request, had already slipped into his bed-room. 


| Such particular orders, which had been delivered 
“Tcannot say but they do, still I do not feel|| with a good deal of earnestness, excited Mrs. 
free in my mind to furnish them with an apatt- 


tion, plot against the very lives of our brethren.” | 


“T tell thee, Lydia Darrah, that there are 
chambers besides ours in this great city, where 
they can meet for private conference, and if we 


deny them, others will consent: and as I can see | 


no reason why a plot formed in our room, should 
be more bloody than if formed in another, I think 
we may even let them have it, and puta few 
shillings in our purse.” 

Mrs. Darrah said no more, but rising and 
opening a door, called, in a clear shrill voice, the 
Ruth. 


answered by a fair, blue-eyed 


name of Her summons was speedily 


girl, whose rich 
brown hair, seemed with difficulty to be restrained 
beneath her little plain cap, of a texture so light 
and impalpable, that one might have imagined, 
that it had been sureded from the snowy drapery 
which the morning mist bangs upon the moun- 
tain. 

“T want thee to run to the back chamber, 
Ruth,” said she, ‘*and see if the fire burns clear 
and brisk, and to place two candles upon the 
round table.” 

Ruth showed by her countenance that she had 
no love for the task. 

“T know thee British 
officers,” said Mrs. Darrah, * and thee may think, 


does not love these 


James, would blame us if he knew they came, 


here, but, William does not feel free to refuse 
them, and we must hope that good will come 
out of evil.” 

uth, who was betrothed to James, had, she 
imagined, littl reason to love either British 
oificers or soldiers, but she no longer hesitated 
to perform Mrs. Darrah’s request. She lad 
just descended the stairs, when the brass knocker 





Darrah’s curiosity, and after all was still, she 
took off her shoes, stole to the door of the back 
chamber, and put her ear to the key-hole. She 
soon heard one of them read an order, com- 
manding the British troops to march ata late 
hour on the evening of the fourth, and attack 
General Washington's army encamped at White 
Marsh. She then crept softly to her chamber. 
Soon afterwards, one of the officers knocked at 
her chamber door, but feigning herself asleep, 
she permitted him to knock the third time before 
she answered his summons. 

Persuaded that she had it in ber power to save 
the lives of thousands of her countrymen, she 
was so agitated that she could neither eat nor 
sleep. She dared not confide her secret, even to 
her husband. and she busied her mind in forming 
some expedient which weuld enable her to 
convey the information to General Washington. 
The time that the British had set to attack the 
Americans had now drawn too near to admit of 
further delay, and she determined to form an 
excuse to seek the American out-posts. 

“William,” said she to her husband, the 
morning previous to the premeditated attack 
‘*we haven’t a pint of flour in the house, and as 
it will be difficult for thee or our servant-man to 
obtain permission to pass the lines, I have con- 
cluded to go to Frankford for some myself.”’ 

“T do not object to thy going, Lydia,” he 
replied, “for bread being the staff of life, we 
cannot well do without it, but thee had better 
take the servant-maid with thee.” 

‘Nay, William, she would only be an encum- 
brance, besides, she must brew to-day, and assist 
Ruth to get dinner.”’ 

« Let her get the dinner alone, and take Ruth 
with thee, then.” 
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« Thee does'nt consider how Ruth's exceeding } officer, in his eagerness to impart the secret she 
comeliness would draw all eyes upon her, so that! had entrusted him with, might unintentionally 
I would be much better without her. Neither disclose her name, and then, as she would be 
am I sure that James would approve of her | likely to be in the power of the British, whether 
going.” | her countrymen were the victors or the van- 

“T have ever known thee for a wilful woman, || quished, what was the reward she might expect 
Lydia, and a wilful womin must e’en have her | | at their hands?) Then her son, who was an 
own way,” he replied, thougha scarcely percep- | | officer i in the American army, and whose bravery 
tible smile, as he regarded her bright eyes and /would forbid him to shrink from the post of 
blooming countenance, showed that his ase | danger, what would be his fate? At length the 
sure was more pretended than real. | measured tramp of horses’ feet and the orders 

Her first object was to gain access to Geueral | delivered by the commanding officers, which had 
Howe, who readily granted her a pass through | | occasionally come to her ears, died away in the 
the British troops oa the lines. First leaving | distance, and cold and dispirited, and not daring 
her bag at the mill, she made the best of her) to light a candle, she groped her way to her 
way towards the American lines. She had not | chamber in the dark, where the monotonous 
proceeded far, before she encountered Lieu-| breathing of her husband, showed that he slept 
tenant Colonel Craig, of the light horse, with| soundly. 





whom she was well acquainted. Politely | When the British returned from their expedi- 
greeting her, he inquired whither she was | 'tion, she dared not attempt to relieve her anxiety 
going. | by asking a single question. The next evening 


“To the American army,” she replied, “in) the Adjutant General called, and requested her 
quest of my son, and if thee can patina (to accompany him to the chamber, where he and 
I should be glad for thee to go with me.” ‘his friend had been in the habit of meeting, as 

The Colonel readily assented ; and alighting | \ he wished to ask her some important questions. 
from his horse, and ordering his troops to keep | She followed him in a state of terror that nearly 
in sight, he walked on with her. | deprived her of the use of her limbs. 

“Friend Craig,” said she, “though I told ** Please sit down,” said he, and as he spoke 
thee, when we were in hearing of thy men that I | me locked the door. 
was in pursuit of my son, I can disclose my | It was well that the candle emitted only a 
business to thee, as well as to him.” | feeble light, for having no doubt but that she was 

e there is any way in which I can serve) ‘suspected, if not betrayed, her usual bloom gave 
you,” he replied, ** I will do so with pleasure.”’ | place to a deadly paleness, and it was with much 

**T have an important secret to disclose,” said | difficulty that she so nerved herself as to pre- 
she, “if thee will first promise not to betray thy | vent shaking as if she were in an ague fit. 


informer, for if thee should, it may cost me my} “I wish to inquire,” said he, if any of your 
life.”’ | family were up late the last evening my friend 


The Colonel gave her the promise she and I met here?” 
required, and she then informed him respecting | ‘They were not,” she replied. ‘*They all 
the order she had heard the British officer read | retired to their chambers by eight o'clock.” 
on the evening of the second. Having con-| ‘Are you sure,” said he, “that the saucy- 
ducted her to a house where she could obtain looking, blue-eyed girl went at the time yeu 
some refreshment, he hastened to head-quarters, | say?” ~ 
obtained an interview with General Washington,| “I am, for I stepped into her chamber for 
and disclosed to him the momentous secret. || something, as I passed to my own.” 

Mrs. Darrah returned home with her flour, | “T know you were asleep,” said he, ‘for I 
and through the remainder of the day, with knocked at your door three times before you 
difficulty prevented her anxiety from being waked. I must, therefore, conclude that the 
apparent to the family. After they had all| walls of the house could not only hear, but 
retired to rest, she wrapped herself in a cloak, | speak, for General Washington had obtained 
and took her station at a window, where she) news of our intended attack, so that when we 
could distinctly hear the movements of the | arrived near White Marsh, we found the cannon 
British troops, and sometimes she saw dusky | ‘mounted and every thing prepared to receive us. 
figures stealing along the side-walk. How many | We, therefore, had nothing to do butto march 
were the fears that assailed her during that lonely | back again like a parcel of fools.” 


night-watch. Sometimes she imagined that the To her inexpressible relief, he now signified 


” 
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that he had no further inquiries to make, and 


unlocking the door, he permitted her to leave | 


the chamber. 


General Howe, immediately after his unsuc- | 


cessful attempt at White Marsh, marched out of 
Philadelphia with all his foree. It was a day of 
rejoicing to the citizens, and although William 
Darrah spoke to his wife in terms of regret, that 


their back chamber, now the Adjutant General | 


was gone, would no longer bea source of income 
to thei, he consoled himself with the thought 
that their son could now occasionally visit them 
without peril. 


** Ay. that he can,” said his wife, ** and he has 
just sent a messenger to let us knew that he will 


be here this very day, so I advise thee, William, 


to take of the spoil of the Amelekites, as in a | 


figurative sense we may call the muney we have 
received in payment of the chamber, and go to 


the market-place and buy the best turkey thee ean | 
find, while Ruth and I do our best at making a | 


plum-pudding and some pumpkin pies, for it is 
many a day since the poor boy tasted of such 
dainties.”’ 

“Why, Lydia,” said he, “what ails thee? 
One would think from the manner thee steps 
about the room, that thee were a gir) of sixteen, 
instead of a matron of forty.” 

‘** Ts it not enough to make me step light, and 
have a light heart too, when the city is free and 
clear from the British, and when James will be 
here tu eat supper with us? There are other 
reasons too’’—these she thought, but did not 
speak—* why I should feel happy and proud too. 
It is not every woman who has been the means 
of saving the lives of so many of her country- 
men.” 

The happiness of Ruth, though in part arising 
from a different cause, was not much inferior to 
that of Mrs. Darrah, if one might judge by 
the beaming of her bright blue eyes, and by the 
smile, which every minute called up a cluster of 


dimples, soft as the finger-prints of Cupid him- | 


self, at each corner of her cherry lips; or by the 
merry waving of her curls, which scorning the 


soon as thee has done, run and get some sweet 
thyme and marjoram and put it before the fire to 
dry so that it will powder fine for the stuffing. 
And Ruth, as soon as thee has done beating the 
eggs, see if the pumpkin is stewed enough to 
sift. Now I think of it, we will have a plum- 
cake too, for James to take with him when he 


" 
| 
1 


”? 


returns. 

It was net long before Mr. Darrah entered 
with the turkey. 

* Well, William,” said his wife, taking the 
turkey and examining it, “I think thee did as ] 
desired thee, and bought the best one in market. 
| This, I have no doubt, would have been served 
at the table of the British Genera}, if he bad not 
had the wisdom to leave the city. But I doubt 
whether there would have been so savory a stuff- 
ing for it. 1 have prepared it with my own 
hands, as I knew better than any one else, how 
to proportion the sweet herbs and the pepper and 
all the other ingredients to suit James’ taste. | 


| must teach thee to make it before long, Ruth— 
does'nt thee think se ?” 

Ruth blushed, and replied in so low a voice as 
to be unintelligible. 
} The shades of the opposite building were 
thrown quite across the street, before the prepa- 
ations for the good cheer, which was to welcome 
her betrothed, were in such a state of forward- 
ness, that Ruth ventured to go to her chamber 
| for the purpose of adjusting her dress. Custom 
| did not at that period, permit the young people 
belonging to the Friend’s Society, to deviate so 
widely from their plain and peculiar costume, as 
|in more modern days. The form and face of 
| Ruth, were exactly of a kind to bear the absence 
of all ornament, however well it might have 
‘become her. Her forehead, white and pure as a 
| snow-wreath, exhibited the delicate tracery of 
‘the azure veins more fully when her hair was 
smoothly parted, than when clustering like the 


‘tendrils of the vine it waved and undulated with 


every motion or passing breath of air, while the 
| perfeet symmetry of her form needed neither 
| flounce nor frill, nor elaborate fold of drapery to 


restraint of the little lawn cap on such a joyful } heighten beauties or conceal defects. She has- 
occasion, had burst from their confinement, and | tily crossed and pinned her transparent lawn ker- 
falling over her temples and snowy neck, caught | chief, through which her neck shone like alabas- 
golden glances from the sunbeams, that looked ter, for she caught a glimpse of James as he was 
lovingly in at the windows as she passed, collect- || crossing the street. She then hurried down 
ing together the materials of which to compound | stairs, that she might reach the parlor, and not 
the contemplated plum-pudding. ‘appear to beina hurry, by the time he came in. 

| The least attempt, however, at any appearance, 





** Doreas,” said Mrs. Darrah to the servant- 


maid, ‘thee must put the oven to heating this ||except what was perfectly natural, was entirely 
minute, and then get the spit ready for the turkey | forgotten when he entered. Smiles and tears 
against William comes from the market; and as © and shaking of hands were rife, and James, for- 
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getful of the presence of his father and mother, || of our nature were called into action, and when 
gave Rutha hearty kiss, which had the effect to | they parted for the night it was to welcome slum- 
greatly heighten her bloom. When the first ber, soft and peaceful as the rest of angels. 
exuberance of joy had somewhat subsided— || We will only add, that they lived to see the 
* Well, James,” said his mother, ** I must say | war happily terminated, and that Ruth, as the 


that the military dress becomes thee—doesn’t| wife ef James Darrah, was no less lovely and 


thee think so, William?” 'estimable than she had beea when his betrothed 
It must be confessed that James, who was a) bride. 
. ‘ i} 
very handsome young man, with the bright, dark on 


eyes of his mother, and her glossy, raven hair, || Nore.—The anecdote on which the foregoing tale is founded, 
| though I believe never incorporated into history, is without 


| duubt authentic. William and Lydia Darrah, are no imaginary 


which having no cap to keep it smooth and in 


order, curled at will round his well-formed fore- | 
head and uver his finely shaped head, looked | 
remarkably well in military costume, fully justi- | 
fying the commendation of his mother. Her | 
husband remained silent aminute or more before | 
he replied to her question. | 

“Lydia,” he then said, “I don't feel free to | 
commend such vanities, there being many things | 
which please the eye, that are a snare to the feet, | 
and [ cannot say, though I now rejoice in his | 


presence, but that it was a sore trial te me, when | 


eur son, forgetful of the blessing pronounced | 
upon the peace-maker, went forth from among || 
us, in order te do battle against these who should | 
be to us as brethren.” \ 
Mrs. Darrah, who had no idea of having the 
concord of the present occasion marred by the | 
zealous exhortation te brotherly Jeve, which | 
seemed not unlikely to ensue, adroitly changed | 
the subject to ene less exciting, and then left the | 
room to hasten the preparations for the repast, | 
which diffused through the kitchen fumes more 
savory than had before visited it, since the city 
had been first occupied by the F'ritish. 

Mr. Darrah, who permitted nothing to inter- 
rupt his habits of regularity, retired to rest, as 
was his custom, at the early hour of eight. ft: 
was then, that Mrs. Darrah poured forth tke full- | 
ness of her heart in the presence of her son and 
Ruth. She teld them what she everheard at the 
chamber-door, relative to the order she heard 
read and of the plan to convey the intelligence to | 
the commander-in-chief, which she devised and | 
executed; but as they knew the happy result, it | 
was unnecessary for her to speak of that. 

** Mother,”’ said James, taking her hand and 

} 


pressing it warmly, while tears started to his eyes, 
“there will be a time I deubt net, when our, 
country will be free, and then your name will be 
mentioned with gratitude and honor by its chil- | 
dren, and I, too, shall be remembered because I | 
was the son of such a mother.” } 

It would be a bootless task to attempt to pre-| 
sent a picture of the remainder of that bappy | 


: " . “deel 
evening. All the keliest passions and sympathies | 


characters, neither is their se 1. 
fictitious. 


Original. 
LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENDYMION.” 





Ruth is the only one eutirely 


Love has its birth anddeath! Its advent gleams 


With all the glew of Eden’s serenest streams: 
Gay as a bird that in the hours of May 


Wings, chaunting clearly, o’er the heavens its way, 


It speeds frm heart to heart, its silver song 
Nerving the weak and stirring up the strong ; 
But, like that Lird, too frequent, when the blast 
Of winter sweeps in desolation past, 

It, sorrowing o’er the dark and dreary scene, 
Changes its beauty for a pallid mien, 

And, dropping down from black and gusty skies 
Upon the blighted earth, in anguish dies ! 


She grew beneath the kiss of love—yes, grew, 
Like flewers beneath the kisses of the sun; 
And as the buds put forth their petals, she 
Unfolded newer beauties every hour, 

Until the gazer, mute and wondering, knelt 

In speechless adoration of her charms. 


What, in the hour when sorrow crossed thy path 
Did she forsake thee? ‘Then she never loved! 
Love like the ivy clasps the ruin, not 

Fersakes the soil en which it sprang to life. 
Love smiles the brightest when aflliction shakes 
The shades of sorrew from her raven wings, 
But never, viper-like, destroys the hand 

That gave it birth and being. 


Leve has its phantasies Today 

’Tis warm and glowing as the summer sun; 
‘To-morrow cold and wintry as the blast 

When dark December rules the festered earth. 


Who seeks to keep it hath a weary task ; 

He must rise early as the matin lark 

And go to bed when the owl goes—at dawn. 
’Tis a strange thing this love—a way-ward thing, 
And changeful as the wind, it never blows 

More than two hours alike! 


Hengy B. Hiest, 
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With rapture I answered, ‘ Sweet daughter of air, 
Thou hast brightened my mind with the light of thy spell; 
Thou hast streamed like a meteor of joy o’er my care, 
And tenderly whispered me hope from thy cell. 
Yet tell me, lone maid, if there’s trueness in man ?’ 
Lo! Echo sighed softly, ‘ There’s trueness in man.’ 





HARM. 


Ill. 
‘Thanks, thanks, dearest Echo, for all I have heard ; 
And now. ere we part, thy best tidings express: 
’Tis the last time of asking, so waft me a word 
That is spelt with a Y, and an E and an 8. 
Shall I soon be abride? Tell me quick, no or yes?’ 
And Echo, dear Echo, distinctly said ‘ Yes.’ 
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To tue Pusiic.—Iu the course of human events many | 
incidents occur which are as unexpected as they are unavoida- || 
ble; but evading mystery, the undersigned considers it is a 
duty he owes himself, as well as that portion of the reading 
community, who have so liberally supported the “ Ladies’ | 
Companion,” through a period of ten years to state that with | 
the November number, he assumes the future Business as well 
as the Editorial department of the magazine. It is needless | 
to dwell upon particulars, as they would prove uninteresting | 


to the mass. There is an old adage, “‘ When the storm rages || 


fiercest there is at times a calm!” 

In conclusion, the undersigned would briefly remark that 
upon the issue of the November number, the magazine will be 
under his personal and sole control, and every effort will be 
made to sustain its well-established literary reputation. 

All letters and communications relative to business previous 
to November, 1844, must be addressed as heretofore to the 
“* Publisher Ladies’ Companion,” 109 Fulton street, and all 
future letters, from that date to the subscriber. 

WILLIAM W. SNOWDEN. 


Fasnions.—It is a singular thing how this same simple word 
fashion sways millions. The Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Sep- 
tember says that the *‘ make of dresses this fall offers more 
variety as to ornaments than to form—the corsage with lacings 
have become extremely common, and many terminate at the 
waist with small jackets, more or less deep, which gives 
length to the waist. This style, from all accounts, will be the 
prevailing one for the present autumn. Many corsages are 
round, cincture and buckle which appear to be [returning to 
fuvor. Large buttons are very fashionable. Sleeves may 
be worn long or short, hut the Oriental style is still in vogue. 
Pelisses slightly wadded are considered quite distinct from 
the winter costume and they are used in promenading. The 
mantelets of transparent materials worn in the summer, are 
nc~ made of fancy silks, either checked or striped. Caps are 
mucu worn. Fancy straw hats, with flowers or feathers, will, 
we think, be the rage for the full season.’’ However, the fashion 
varies so often that many depend upon their own judgment 
and taste, which is by far the most sensible course to pursue. 


American Institute.—The great fair of this well organi- | 
ged institution takes place in the early part of the present 
mouth and from information obtained from a source to be 
depended upon, we learn that it is expected to surpass all pre- 
vious ones. It is, indeed, a noble institute and an honor to our 
country. The display of cattle, we understand, will be greater 
than upon any former occasion. | 


Avutumy.—How beautiful is this most glorious season of the | 
year. The trees are tinged with yellow, and the fields look 
pleased that they are relieved from their labors—the air is 
bracing and healthy; then does the farmer smile upon the | 
happy result of his industry, and places his hand upon his heart 
and thanks God that his efforts have proved so successful. It is 


a season .of the year when life can be enjoyed. The human | 
frame is strengthened and becomes innoculated with its former | 
elasticity, after having experienced the prostrating efforts of 
the heat of summer. | 


Tue Lone Isuanp anv Boston RatLroap.—This wonderful 
avenue of communication Letween two such large cities as 
Boston and New York, is one of a magnitude that was for a 
length of time considered impracticable by capitalists; but, | 
through energy and perseverance the great work has been 
accomplished. We shall now, in winter, hear of nc more 
Lexington casualties. The passage through is by the light of 
day—thus partially insuring the traveller against accidents. 
Another advantage is, thatthere is only about thirty miles of 
steam-boating from Greenport to either Stonington or New| 
London, and that is performed in the day. This route will be of 
an immense good to New York, not only in trade, but in || 





travelling during the winter season. There are times when 


| the sound is choked up with ice. This land communication 


obviates that obstruction entirely. 


Music.—Mr. McMichael’s entertainments have proved 
highly interesting and successful. He is a pleasing singer, and 
judging from his large audiences gives universal satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Henry Phillips, the most distinguished hass singer 
that has ever appeared in public has arrived we perceive, and 
is giving a series of concerts. The Seguin troup, with a Mr. 
Fraser are daily expected and intend, also, to give concerts and 
oratorios. 

With these brief remarks concerning music, and at the 
same time desirous to mention that Palmo commences his 
season with the Jtalian Opera in the early part of the present 
month, we must close this article, when we understand, he intro- 
duces several new and talented performers, with a ballet com- 
posed of several artists from France. We have ever been 
doubtful as to the probability of the Italian Opera or the 
ballet being permanently established in the United States. It 
it well enough to boast of the taste of the few, who pretend to 
encourage music, but when it becomes necessary to make an 
effort to uphold that which they are as ignorant of as the mass, 
then they proclaim we have not talent. “ When ignorance is 
bliss 'twere fully to be wise.” 


MonuMENT To THE Memory or Wasuincton.—It is a dis- 
grace to our city, that with her enterprize and wealth we have 
not been able to erect a monument to the memory of the “ father 
of his country,” in the metropolis of the union. The site 
is * Washington Square,’ and a more appropriate place 
could not have been determined upon. It bears the name of the 
immortal hero, and should, consequently, be the scene conse- 
crated to keep alive the recollection of departed worth. 
Several associations were formed years ago and obtained 
charters for the purpose of collecting funds to aid in its erec- 
tion, and what has ever become of those funds is an enigma 
yet to be solved. However, every exertion is now being made 
to accomplish the object, and itis proposed to lay the corner 
stone on the 22d of February next; a day endeared to every 
American. Let all lovers of his country contribute his mite to 
carry out the intentions of the projectors and thus become the 
instruments of transferring to future ages the memory of the 
man who rescued their country from tyranny and encircled her 
with the holy halo of liberty. Subscriptions should be taken 
up in all churches and schools for the purpose. America—a 
free land, and not as yet, nearly seventy years since the pro- 
clamation of its independance, succeeded in effecting the erec- 
tion of a great National Mausoleum, in honor of one who 
perilled his life to free his countrymen from bondage! It is 
a stigma upon the nation and should be erased. 


Specimen or Antiquity.—We have lately enjoyed the 
gratification of examining a volume of drawings and designs 
published in the year 1791. Its dedication is “To the memory 
of the late, most high and puissant Prince, Hugh Percy, the 
Duke of Northumberland,” (who was distinguished for his 
extraordinary patronage to the arts during his life-time.) The 
work is dedicated to his patron by “ Michael Angelo Pergolesi,” 
the artist. There are sixty-five of the most splendid designs 
that we have ever looked upon; including drawings of figures, 
groups, urns, ete. of a classic character never surpassed. It is 
seldom that original productions of Michael Angelo can be 
exhibited. To an artist, its existence must be a treat ol no 
ordinary nature. Mr. Stoppani, of the baths in Broadway, is 
the possessor of this rare relic, who is anxious that our young 
artists of the present day should avail themselves of the in- 
struction to be derived from its perusal. 


Exp of THe Wortp.—This is a most magnificent painting 
by Anelli. We must say that we have never been more 
delighted than in the inspection of this admirable work of 
art. Mr. Anelli has devoted much time to its completion and 
in doing so, he has added immeasurably to his already exalted 
fame. The subject is one of peculiar interest. When we use 
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the word delighted, it is not intended to be construed impro- |) animal that inhabit the known world. Probably our museums 
perly. We were certainly delighted at the perfection to possess as many curiosities as any in Europe, and apart from 
which the painter had brought his art. The observer can) the attractions presented in these establishments, novelties of 
dwell for hours upon its beauties and then retire dissatisfied. various characters are put forth aightly. The museums in 
The subject is one which requires time to ascertain and appre- | New York, to say the least, are well deserving of a visit, from 
ciate the interest therein coutained. It is to be seen at the! every stranger who is curious to view the numerous speci- 


| 

Cricket ING.—This manly aud nobie game has become very | 
popular in our couutry. We have heard of many clubs having | useful in thecity. The first scholars of the age are generally 
been established within the past two years. In this city we!) eugaged to lecture before the members and others. The 
have the Saint George's or Brooklyn the Union. At HobLo- library is the largest in the city, and contains a valuable collec- 
ken, the New York. The former is the oldest in America, and) tion of rare works of every nature. How many young men 
the regulations of the association are of that character which | have beensaved from ruin through the influence of this institu- 


Apollo Saloon in Broadway. mens of antiquity. 


MercantTIce Lisrary-—This association is one of the most 


gives prominence and stubility to it. Several friendly matches | tion, it wouid be impossible to ascertain. Our merchants at 
have been played lately, resulting, as was expected, in favor times, contribute to its already extensive library—but not in a 
of the Saint George’s club. The reverse could not have been | proportion to the advantages which they derive from its furma- 
otherwise, as their antagonists have scarcely had sufficient) tion and influence. The association is instrumental in occu- 
experience in the game or knowledge of its intricacies to be pying the minds of their clerks, (our future merchants,) during 
able to combat with veteran players—but they mantully cou-* the relaxation of business. It aids in storing the mind with 
tested every inch of ground. The match between Phila- knowledge, and in doing se combines amusement with informa- 
delphia club and the Saint George's, resulted unfavorable to tion. We understand that arrangements are already completed 
the former. Many reasons might be given, however, for the to give a course of brilliant lectures the coming winter. Many 
issue; as the ground was new to them aud the plavers appeared of our most eloquent speakers and writers have consented to 
extremely vervous. The members of the Philadelphia club aid the fulfilment of the project of the directors and their 
were apparent strangers to those of the Saint George's. Doubt- exertions should be seconded by all. 

lessly a sense of modesty and the peculiarity of their situation 
influenced, materially, their play. The return match may, 
however, place the clubs upon an equal footing. Many of our 
most beautiful females were present and seemed to enjoy the 
sport with as much delight and interest as the opposite sex. 
Cricket is indeed a healthy and manly recreation and should 
be more generally practised by our own countrymen. 


Deatu or Joseph Bonarparte.—The fact of the demise of 
this distinguished individual was received with much regret 
in this country—especially in New-Jersey, where he had long 
resided. A brief outline of his history may not prove unin- 
teresting. 

Joseph Ronaparte was born in 1768, at Corte, in the island of 
Corsica. He attended his brother in his first campaign of 
Italy in 1796. Having been appointed a member of the legis- 
lative body, he was distinguished for his moderation and good 
sense, and gave proofs of generous firmness, when he under- 
took to defend General Bonaparte, then in Egypt, against the 

accusations of the Directors. Under the Consulate he was 
member of the Council of State and one of the witnesses to 
the treaty of Luneville. On the accession of Napoleon te the 
Empire, the crown of Lombardy was offered to and refused by 
him. A few days after the battle of Austerlitz he assumed 
the command of the army destined to invade the kingdom of 
Naples, penetrated without striking a blow to Capua, and on 
the 15th of February, 1806, he made his entrance into Naples, 
of which kingdom the Emperor appointed him Sovereign. In 
the space of less than two years he drove the English from the 
kingdom, re-organized the army and navy, and completed many 
public works. In 1808, he proceeded to occupy the throne of 
Spain. On his return to France, he took the command of 


Tue Fire DereartMenr.—Much has heen alleged against 
this benevolent institution—but why? Because those who 
make these allegations have not fully examined the rules, 
which control it. The department is not accountable for the 
acts of the individual members of the various companies of | 
our city, or as a body. They are merely subject to the dicta- 
tion of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Cornelius V. Anderson, when 
upon duty as separate companies at fires. If then they refuse 
to obey the orders of the Chief, he can only report to the. 
**Common Council,’ and that body decides upon the case. 
When we look calmly upon the events which occur weekly in 
a neighboring city, how proud should we all feel, that such 
riots but seldom disgrace the metropolitan city of the union, 
There are sometimes exceptions, we must allow, but not 
frequently. A more gentlemanly or manly association we have 
never encountered, than the New York Fire Department. Mr. | 
Anderson's report is brief, and embraces all necessary statistics, | 
from which we are gratified to learn that the fathers of the 
city have so well discharged their obligations to their consti | Paris, and faithful to the orders of the Emperor, he accompa- 
tuants. The introduction of the Croton water has materially | nied the Empress Regent to Chartres, and subsequently to 
reduced the number of engines required to protect the city | Blois, after the invasion of the allies, and assembled around 
against that great devastating clement, fire. ‘There is no differ- her all the disposable troops. After the abdication of Fon- 
ence between the assessments for the support of the Croton tainebleau, Prince Joseph Napoleon was obliged to withdraw 
department than that of the fire; and we are inclined to the to Switzerland. He returned to France in 1815, the same day 
opinion that the furmer is the more economical. We have | the Emperor arrived at Paris. After the battle of Waterloo 
now thirty-nine engines, thirty-eight hose carts, and eight he embarked for America, where his brother, whom he was 
hook and ladder companies. The aggregate number of mem-. "ever more to see, appointed to meet him. In (817 the State 
bers amount to one thousand five hundred and upwards, of New-Jersey, and in 1825 the legislature of the State of New- 
Duing the year evading the first of August Jast, there were two York authorized him to possess lands without becoming an 
hundred and three fires only. In the course of a very few American citizen. The Count de Survilliers did not return to 
years, we shall need no engines at all—but we shall depend | Europe until 1832, After the Reform Bill was passed he deter- 
upon the hose companies whose facilities to discharge every | mined to quit the United States and proceed to England where 
duty required, cannot be disputed. The expense is less and i he resided several years. A painful malady, which required a 
their utility more beneficial to the city at large. milder climate, obliged him to demand permission of the 
foreign powers to fix his residence at Florence, where he 

Tue Museum.—To the juvenile portion of our community, | breathed his last. He was attended on his dying bed by his 
the pleasing recreation derived froma visit to these resorts of | brothers, Louis and Jerome. There remain of the Emperor's 
the arts and antiquities, must be most amusing and result in| brothers but the two latter Princes—Louis, formerly King of 
great good. They are certainly the places to study nature, as H Holland, and Jerome, formerly King of Westphalia. Prince 
in their vast collections the visitor finds every species of Louis is now head of the family. 
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Curar Travetiinc.—Every person will acknowledge, who |) 
is in the habit of travelling, that the past summer has been ove 1 
affording greater facilities for enjoying the benefits derived | 
frou-excursions to various places than any known for years. | 
Upon almost every route the expense of travel has been 
reducer, and the result, as would be supposed, has, thus fur, |) 
exceeded thatof former seasons. To Boston, Albany, Norwich, H 
New-Haven, Hartford. New London, and various other places I 
the expense has been but a trifle. The man in moderate || 
circumstances, as well as the one in affluence, was enabled to | 
enjoy the pleasures of a few hours recreation, and thereby | 
enjoy aud derive the benefit of inhaling the healthy and pure | 
atmosphere of the country. 


Tue Beecnen Tree; a Tale told in Rhyme; By 
F. W. Thomas, author of “Clinton Bradshaw,” etc., etc. | 
—This is a neat little volume of sbout ninety pages, just 
issued from the ever prolific press of the Messrs. Harper. | 
The author has not diguified it with the appellation of poem, 
though it well deserves it from its intrinsic qualities. It is a | 
metrical novelette, of nearly a thousand lines, with regular 
plot, characters, incidents &c. The first scenes are at the | 
East, from which the leading Dramatis Persone are made to || 
emigrate to the West, in one of the cities of which the tale 

} 


closes. Although many of the descriptions are of a local | 
character, still they are replete with interest to the general 
reader. ‘The story is one of Love, (whose course, did “ never 
yet run smooth,”’) of sentiment, the fickleness of womankind, | 
aud the incertitude of the tender passion; it is told with 
considerable humor and much richness of fancy, with graphic | 
delineations aud occasional flashes of true Poetry. ‘The work || 
altogether is unique, aud we know not what toliken itto. The || 
author appears to have been dallying aud flirting with his | 
nurse, instead of courting her in down right earnest. He | 
seems to have thrown off his Jitthe work, in a mood and in a i 


style, as much as to say, “ there now, see what I could do if 1) 
chose.” His production gives us a vivid idea of Genius at l 
play, and makes us long for the efforts of his worky-day hours. | 
We have no room for extracts, and must content ourselves || 
with commending the Poet to the consideration of our readers, i 
to whom he is already most favorably known, as a novelist, | 
and as one of the most valued contributors to our jourual. | 


Antuon’s New Greek GramMar.—Harper and Brothers.— | 
The favorable opinion formed by professors and scholars of | 
the previous Grammar of the Greek language, by Mr. Anthon, | 
has induced him to republish the same work in a more enlarged || 
and complete form. Todo thorough justice to this able work, 
would require pages. We can only devote these few lines to || 


its laudation. 


Jacos’s Scenes in THe Paciric Ocean.—Harper and 
Brothers.—This work embraces scenes, incidents aud adven- 
tures in the Pacific Ocean, or the Islands of the Australian 
seas, during the cruise of the clipper Margaret Oakley, under | 
the command of Captain Benjamin Moulde. It is bordering || 
upon the Robinson Crusoe school and is amusing. 

Lives or THE QueENs of ENcLaNp.—Lea and Blanchard.— || 
Seldom have we read u book of more interest than this one. It | 
is by Agnes Strickland, and contains the records and authentic | 
documents from the time of the Norman Conquest to the pre- 
sent period, with anecdotes of their courts. 


} 
it 
if 
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Taves or Giauver-Sea.—Harper and Brothers.—This is a || 
most singular compilution. The volume purports to contain | 
tales from Miss Sedgwick, James K. Paulding, William C. , 
Bryant, Robert C. Sands and William Leggett. With such 
names the work should be extremely popular. 


Tue Sroon.—Harper and Brothers.—The work is designed |, 
to elucidate the origin, history, and value of several primitive }) 
devices, which, from their apparent insignificance have been | 
overlooked by writers on the useful arts, but which have not } 


been without their influence upon the progress of civilization’ || 





———== 


Tue Jict.—Harper and Brothers.—The author of “The 
Marrying Man,’’ has produced a most thrilling story, founded 


| on the miseries produced by the Jilt. It is one of most ab- 


torbing interest, and willbe eagerly sought after. 


Tue Propnectes of Daniet.—The Harpers have com- 
meuced the publication of this useful work, by George Bush, 
Professor of Hebrew, at the New-York University. It reflects 
great credit upou the author as weil as the publishers. 


Mepicines.—Harper and Prothers.—The Medical profee- 
sion are certainly indebted to Dr. Neligans for this highly 
valuable work. The notes and additions ure by Dr. D. M. 
Reese, of New-York. 


Tre Picroriat Biste.—The Harpers seem determined that 
their edition of the Bible shall surpass all former attempts to 
give the public a correct and beautiful edition of the Scrip- 
tures. Numbers eight, nine and ten are published. 


UniversaL GazerTreer.—This useful work will be shortly 
completed by the Harpers. Itis an invaluable oue and should 


| have a place in every library. 


Tue Wanperinc Jew. Harper and Brothers.—This trans- 


_ lation from the French of Eugene Sue is avery interesting 


work. Itisfraught with incidents of the most exciting character. 


), Sue, is certainly an extraordinary writer, as well as a fortunate 


one. The Wandering Jew, is equal and we may add superior 
to his former works. 


Tue Incotvpssy Lecenps.—Carey and Hart.—We have 
laughed and laughed again over this mirth-moving, aud at the 
same time interesting work. The engravings by Cruikshanks, 
Leech and others, are extremely amusing. 


Kitchen GarDENING AND CuLTuRE or Fruits.—Lea and 
Blanchard.—This is indeed a valuable manual of kitchen gar- 


|| dening aud the culture of flowers. It contains, also, familiar 


directions for the most approved practice in each departinent. 
The usefulness of this work is greater than may be supposed 
by many. Itgives a descriptiou of valuable fruits and a calen- 
dar of work to be performed each mouth in the year, adapted 
to the climate of the United States. It is for sale at Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. 

ILLUMINATED SHaksPEARE.—H. W. Hewitt.—The popularity 
of this edition of Shakspeare's is really astonishing. It im- 
proves with each number. We perceive that the Tales from 
Shakspeare, by Charles Lamb and Miss Lamb, are in course of 
publication. 


Neav’s History or THe Puritans is now completed and 
makes a valuable work; and rendered still more so by the in- 


teresting notes of the Rev. Mr. Choules, whose labors have 


been commended universally in the literary and religious 
world. There are numerous portraits and an index. 


ReMarRKARLE Vistons.—Jordon & Co.—This is a translation 
from the German. I: is a curious affair; embracing highly 
important revelations concerning life after death. 


A Bow. or “Puncn.” G. B. Zeiber, and Burgess, Stringer 
& Co.—This is a curious as well as an amusing affair. There 
are nearly one hundred illustrations in the volume, admirably 
executed. To the reader inclined to the ludicrous it will prove 
invaluable. 


Notice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 


| stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 


May or November. All subscviptions expire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number 
of anew volume, are considered as subscribers fur the whole 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of 
every subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by 
letter post-paid, if he desires the work stopped, and not permit 
itto be forwarded to his address for se@eral months after the 
year has expired. No subscriptions can be transferred without 
the consent of the office, otherwise the person first subscribing 
is held responsible. 











